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OOL. TALLMADGE’S ACCOUNT OF 
MAJOR ANDRE. 


In noticing, not long since, the “ Memoirs of 
Col. Tallmadge,” privately printed, we left for 
another occasion his account of the affair of 
Major Andre, which it is now proposed to lay 
before the readers of the Magazine, in his own 
words. Gen. Washington had honored Tall- 


madge with a separate command, consisting of a | 


body of horse, and he was at first stationed at 
New Canaan, or North Stamford, in Connecticut. 
Subsequently he took up his station upon the 
line, in the county of Westchester, N. Y. This was 
in the summer of 1780, when he describes the 
capture of Andre, and the circumstances that 
came under his own observation, as follows: 

“ After- marching, and counter-marching, 
skirmishing with the enemy, catching cow-boys, 
etc., etc., late in the month of September, viz., 
on the evening of the 23d, I returned from be- 
low to the regiment, then near Northcastle. 
Soon after I halted, and disposed of my detach- 
ment, I was informed that a prisoner had been 
brought in that day by the name of John Ander- 
son. On inquiry, I found that three men by the 
names of John Paulding, David Williams, and 
Isaac Van Vert, who had passed below our ordi- 
nary military patrols, on the road from Tarry- 
town to Kingsbridge, had fallen in with this 
John Anderson, on his way to New York. They 
took him aside for examination, and discovering 
sundry papers upon him, which he had concealed 
in his boots, they determined to detain him as a 
prisoner, notwithstanding Anderson’s offers of 
pecuniary satisfaction if they would permit him 
tor * on his course. They determined to 
bri. . up to the head-quarters of our regi- 
ment, then on the advanced post of our army, 
and near Northcastle. This they effected on the 
forenoon of the 23d day of September, 1780, by 
delivering the said Anderson to Lieut.-Col. John 
Jameson, of the 2d Regiment Light Dragoons, 
then the commanding officer of said post, Col. 
Sheldon being at Old Salem under arrest. 
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“ His Excellency, Gen. Washington, had made 
an appointment to meet Count Rochambeau 
(who commanded the French army then at New- 
port, R. I.) at Hartford, in Connecticut, about 
the 18th or 20th of September, and was on his 
return to the army at the time of Anderson’s 
capture. When I reached Lieut.-Col. Jameson’s 
quarters, late in the evening of the 23d, and 
learned the circumstances of the capture of the 
prisoner, | was very much surprised to tind that 
he had been sent by Lieut.-Col. Jameson to 
Arnold’s head-quarters at West Point, accompa- 
nied by a letter of information respecting his 
capture. At the same time he dispatched an 
express with the papers found on John Ander- 
son, to meet Gen. Washington, then on his way 
to West Point. I did not fail to state the glaring 
inconsistency of this conduct to Lieut.-Col. 
Jameson, in a private and most friendly manner. 
He appeared greatly agitated when I suggested to 
him a measure which I[ wished to adopt, offering 
to take the whole responsibility upon myself, and 
which he deemed too perilous to permit. I will 
not further disclose. I finally obtained his re- 
luctant consent to have the prisoner brought 
back to our head-quarters. When the order was 
about to be dispatched to the officer to bring the 
prisoner back, strange as it may seem, Lieut.- 
Col. Jameson would persist in his purpose of 
letting his letter go on to Gen. Arnold. The 
letter did go on, and the prisoner returned be- 
fore the next morning. 

“As soon as I saw Anderson, and especially 
after Isaw him walk (as he did almost constantly) 
across the floor, I became impressed with the 
belief that he had been bred to arms. I com- 
municated my suspicion to Lieut.-Col. Jameson, 
and requested him to notice his gait, especially 
when he turned on his heel to retrace his course 
aeross the room. 

“It was deemed best to remove the prisoner 
to Salem, and I was to escort him. I was con- 
| stantly in the room with him, and he soon be- 
came very conversable and extremely interesting. 
It was very manifest that his agitation and 
anxiety were great. After dinner on the 24th, 
| perhaps by three o’clock p.m., he asked to be 
| favored with a pen, ink, and paper, which I 
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readily granted, and he wrote the letter to Gen. 
Washington, dated, ‘Salem, 24th September, 
1780,’ which is recorded in most of the histories 
of this eventful period. In this letter he dis- 
closed his true character to be ‘ Major John 
Andre, Adjutant-General of the. British Army.’ 

“When I received and read the letter (for he 
handed it to me as soon as he had written it), 
my agitation was extreme, and my emotions 
wholly indescribable. If the letter of informa- 
tiun had not gone to Gen. Arnold, I should not 
have hesitated for a moment in my purpose, but 
knew it must reach him before I could possibly 
get to West Point. 

“The express sent with the papers found in 
Major Andre’s boots, did not intercept Gen. 
Washington on his return from Hartford, but 
passed him on the road, and kept on to West 
Point. On the 25th, while at breakfast with two 
of Gen. Washington’s Aids, who had actually ar- 
rived at his quarters, Arnold received the letter 
from Lieut.-Col. Jameson. Knowing that the 
Commander-in-Chief would soon be there, he im- 


mediately rode down to his boat, and was rowed | 


down the North River to the British sloop-of- 
war, ‘ Vulture,’ which then lay in Tappan Bay, 
below King’s Ferry. This was the same vessel 
that brought up Major Andre from New York. 


Not long after Arnold’s abrupt and sudden de- | 


parture from his quarters, at Robinson’s House, 
on the East side of the Hudson, opposite to West 
Point, the express delivered the dispatches to 
Gen. Washington, who immediately repaired to 
Arnold’s quarters. By this time the plot was 
all discovered, and the guilty traitor had escaped. 
I took on Major Andre, under a strong escort 
of cavalry, to West Point, and the next day I 
proceeded down the Hudson to King’s Ferry, 
and landed at Haverstraw, on the west side of 
the Hudson, where a large escort of cavalry 
had been sent from the main army at Tappan, 
with which I escorted the prisoner .to head- 
quarters. 

“ After we arrived at head-quarters, I re- 
ported myself to Gen. Washington, who ordered 
a court consisting of fourteen general officers, to 
sit and hear the case of Major Andre. On the 
29th of September, the president of the court, 
(Gen. Greene) reported to the Commander-in- 
Chief that they had come to the conclusion, 
‘that Major Andre, Adjutant-General to the 
British Army, ought to be considered as a spy 
from the enemy, and that, agreeably to the law 
and usage of nations, it is their opinion that he 
ought to suffer death.’ 
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“On the first of October, 1780, a vast concourse 
of people assembled to witness the solemn and 
atfecting scene, when the execution was post- 
poned in consequence of a flag having arrived 
from the enemy. Gen. Greene was appointed 
to meet Gen, Robertson at Dobb’s Ferry; but 
as no satisfactory proposals were received from 
Gen. Robertson, Gen. Greene returned to head- 
quarters and reported to Gen. Washington. The 
Commander-in-Chief then ordered that the exe- 
cution should take place on the 2d of October. 
Major Andre, having received his regimentals 
from New York, appeared in the complete uni- 
form of a British officer, and, in truth, he was 
a most elegant and accomplished gentleman. 
After he was informed of his sentence, he 
showed no signs of perturbed emotions, but 
wrote a most touching and finished letter to 
Gen. Washington, requesting that the mode of 
his death might be adapted to the feelings of a 
man of honor. The universal usage of nations 
having affixed to the crime of a spy, death by the 
gibbet, his request could not be granted. As I 
was with him most of the time from his capture, 
and walked with him as he went to the place of 
execution, I never discovered any emotions of 
fear respecting his future destiny before I reached 
Tappan, nor of emotion when his sentence was 
made known to him. When he came within 
sight of the gibbet, he appeared to be startled, 
and inquired with some emotion whether he was 
not to be shot. Being informed that the mode 


| first appointed for his death could not consist- 


ently be altered, he exclaimed, ‘ How hard is my 
fate!’ but immediately added, ‘it will soon be 
over.’ I+then shook hands with him under the 
gallows, and retired, 

“ Major Andre was executed in his military 
uniform, in which, I think, he was laid in his 
coffin, but before he was interred, I feel satisfied 
that his servant took off his coat, and perhaps, 
other outer garments. 

“If it comported with the plan of these 
memoranda, and I could trust my feelings, | 
might enlarge greatly in anecdotes relating to 
this momentous event in our Revolutionary war, 
and especially these which relate to this most 
accomplished young man. Some things relating 
to the detention of Andre, after he had been 
sent on to Gen. Arnold, are purposely omitted, 
and some confidential communications which 
took place, of a more private nature, serve rather 
to mark the ingenuous character of the man, 
than to require being noticed at this time. I 
will, however, remark, that for the few days of 


“On the 30th of September, the Commander- | intimate intercourse I had with him, which was 


in-Chief, in general orders, approved of the 
aforesaid opinion, and ordered that the execution 


| 


from the time of his being brought back to our 
head-quarters to the day of his execution, I be- 


should take place the next day, at jive o'clock p.m. | came so deeply attached to Major Andre,that I can 
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remember no instance where my affections were 
so fully absorbed in any man. When I saw him 
swinging under the gibbet, it seemed for a time 
as if I could not support it. All the spectators 
seemed to be overwhelmed by the affecting spec- 
tacle, and many were suffused in tears, There 
did not appear to be one hardened or indiffer- 
ent spectator in all the multitude.” 


CURIOUS CORRESPONDENCE OF DE 
L’ISLE THE GEOGRAPHER, AS TO THE 
LIMITS OF LOUISIANA, Ere. 


Tue following very interesting letters of the 
Rev. Mr. Bobé, a Lazarist, addressed to De 
l'Isle, that geographer seems to have preserved 
carefully, as they passed to the hands of his suc- 
cessor, the somewhat visionary Buache, and on 
the death of the Jatter, were sold with other im- 
portant documents. They now form part of the 
valuable collection of a gentleman in Brooklyn, 
who has kindly put them at our disposal. 

Among the curious facts which they reveal, is 
the care of the French government not to allow 
any boundaries to be assigned to Louisiana, New 
Mexico, or California: her claim to Texas, and 
intention to confine Spain to Old or Baja Cali- 
fornia, ideas which the United States carried 
out a hundred and fifty years later, and in which 
it was materially aided by the vagueness here so 
jealously insisted on. 

Mr. Bobé shows, too, how early La Hontan, 
as much a romancer in linguistics as in river- 


finding, was appreciated at his just and very | 


low value, and how early the famous river story 
was exploded. 

He seems, too, to have had much at heart the 
discovery of the already suspected Columbia. 


Il. 
‘* VERSAILLES, January 8, 1715. 

“Sir: After wishing you such a happy New 
Year as you may desire, I have the honor to 
tell you, sir, that on asking Mr. Gilbert yester- 
day whether he would do me the kindness to 
hand you this letter, he said that he would do 
so willingly, and that at the same time he would 
send you the 20), that I gave him as soon as | 
received your new Map of the World. 


long to hand it to you. I am much pleased with 
this new map; the design is fine and convenient. 
I showed it to Mr. Raudot, who has charge of 
all the colonies under Mr. de Pontchartrain; he 
esteems it greatly, and wishes one. I advised 


him to have the two maps cut around and pasted | 


on both sides of a round cardboard, taking sare 
to have the first meridean of one map which 
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I de- | 
clare, sir, that I am mortified at his delaying so | 
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serves as a scale for the degrees of latitude, di- 
rectly under the first meridian of the other map, 
and putting little ribbands on the top and bot- 
tom of the card so as to hang it to a nail, so that 
one ribband would be at the bottom of the first 
meridian, and the other ribband at the other ex- 
tremity of the hemisphere. This will be almost 
as convenient as a globe and will cost much less. 
This idea has been approved by competent persons 
to whom I mentioned it, especially by Mr. Raudot, 
who in my presence directed Mr. Silvestre to ask 
you to mount your maps in this way: If you 
had several you would sell them to persons here 
who desire them, 

‘“*T will tell you however, Sir, that Mr. Rau- 
dot begs you to remove from your plate the dots 
that you have put in to mark the limits of 
Louisiana, California, New Mevxico, ete. The 
court does not agree to the limits assigned by 
geographers, yet foreign nations use our maps 
against us when we discuss important questions 
with them, He also remarked that the word 
California should be confined within the penin- 
sula. 

“Mr. Raudot admits that it is easy and advan- 
tageous to discover the Western Sea. I press 
him strongly to have the discovery made. If 
you have any light and any memoirs touching 
that coast, 1 beg you to let me have them. I 
will use them so as to please you, and if you 
have anything else I beg you to let me know of 
it. 

“T wish you knew Mr. Raudot, he could give 
many fine maps; he goes every week to Paris. 
Mr, Silvestre could introduce yoy to him. 

“In 1606 the late Mr. De la Salle had crosses 
and the King’s arms cut on a large tree in the 
country of the Cenis, as it is stated in a new Rela- 
tion printed by Mr. Robinot, Bookseller near the 
Augustinians. 

“‘T am with much gratitude and respect, 
“ Sir, your very Humble and very obdt. Servt., 
Boss. 


“Mr, Gilbert will deliver me your answer.” 


Il. 


“Sir: As soon as I received your planisphere, 
yesterday, I presented it in your name to Mr. 
Raudot. I begged him also to read the letter 
which you did me the honor to write me. He 
told me that he would send you at once what you 
wish. Iam indeed rejoiced to have made you 
acquainted with him, for besides the advantage 
that you can derive from him for your geo- 


| graphical studies, by the exact and faithful maps 


and memoirs that he will give you, the acquaint- 
ance may be otherwise useful, as Mr. Raudot 
enjoys great credit. 

“Mr, Crozat has had tidings of those four 
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canoes which ascended Red River, in Louisiana, 
They were among the Novidiches, among the 
Adenais and other nations that trade with the 
Spaniards of Mexico. Seven or eight French- 
men remained among these nations to push their 
explorations further. They found nations among 
which Mr. De la Salle formerly passed. Those 
who returned brought about 50 or 60 horses. 
“They are sending about 200 men to Louisi- 
ana. The following establishments are to be 
made: 1* On Isle Daufine, where they are going 
to build a fort with five bastions, of which I 
saw the plan; 24 On the Mobile, about twenty 
miles from its mouth; 8™¢ Above Mobile where 
there are many nations; 4t” At the Natchez ; 
5% Towards the mouth of the Ouabache on the 
Misissipi. 
“ There will be a garrison at each post. 
**JT shall be much pleased to see you at Ver- 
sailles. Meanwhile I have the honor to be, 
“Sir, Your very humble and 
“ Very obedient Servant, 
‘“* Boss. 
Priest of the Congregation of the Mission. 


“Monsieur De L’Isle, of the Academy of 
Sciences and Geographer of the King, Paris.” 


III. 


‘““Versartues, March 15, 1716. 


“Sie: It is a very sensible mortification to me 
to be separated from Mr. Raudot, and to be no 
longer able to obtain news from the Colonies 
easily. Mr. Raudot has done me the honor to 
write to me several times, but he told me many 
things, that he does not deem it proper to write, 
and he is right. I have no doubt, Sir, you see 
him from time to time; he esteems you much, 
and will, I think, willingly communicate the 
maps and plans sent him every year, which will 
be very useful to you. There is an order to 
rectify on the spot the maps of Isle Roiale 
(Cape Breton) and Labrador. 

“ They are sending 700 recruits to Canada. 

“Mr. Duché, Mr. Crozat’s associate, tells me 
that they are increasing the troops of Louisiana 
by four companies, that will sail in August; 
and that a vessel is daily expected from that 
country. If Mr. Le Maire replies exactly to all the 
questions that I addressed him, I hope to receive 
a fine Relation that will please you, for I shall 
not fail to let you haveit. 1 hope also, Sir, that 
if you have anything new, especially in the way 
of Geography, that you will let me know. I 
have already had the honor to tell you that the 
Cenis country having been discovered by Mr. 
de la Salle, it belongs to Louisiana. It seems to 
me that you might, on your maps, give the 
name of Bourbonia to these yast countries which 
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are between the Missouri, the Misiscipi and the 
Western Ocean. _ 

“Would it not be well to efface that great 
river which La Hontan says he discovered? All 
the Canadians, and even the Governor-General, 
have told me that this river is unknown; if it 
existed, the French who are in the I]linois, and 
at Ovabache would know of it. The last volume 
of the Lettres Edifiantes of the Jesuits, in which 
there is a very fine relation of the Illinois coun- 
try, does not speak of it, any more than the let- 
ters which I received this year, which tell won- 
ders of the beauty and goodness of that country. 
They send me some quite pretty work made by 
the wife of one of the principal Illinois Chiefs. 

“They tell me that among the Scioux, up the 
Misissipi, there are always Frenchmen trading ; 
that the course of the Misisipi is from North 
to West, and from West to South; that it is 
known, that towards the source of the Misis- 
sipi, there is, in the highlands, a river that 
leads to the Western Ocean; that the Indians 
say that they have seen bearded men, with caps, 
who gather gold dust on the seashore, but that 
it is very far from their country to that, and 
that they pass through many nations unknown 
to the French. 

“T have a memoir of Mr. La Motte Cadillac, 
formerly governor of Missilimakinack, who says 
that if St. Peter’s River is ascended to its source, 
they will, according to all appearance, find in 
the highlands another river leading to the West- 
ern Ocean. 

“For the last two years I torment exceed- 
ingly the Governor-General, Mr. Raudot, and 
Mr. Duché, to induce them to discover this 
Ocean. If I succeed as I hope, we shall have 
tidings before three years, and I shall have the 
pleasure and the consolation of having rendered 
a good service to Geography, to Religion and to 
the State. 

“T am ever most respecfully, 
*“ Your very humble and 
“Very obedient Servant, 
“ Boss, 

“ Priest of the Congregation of the Mission. 

‘*VersalLLes, March 15, 1716. 


“Address—Monsieur De L’Isle, Geographer of 
the Academy of Sciences, on the Quay de l’hor- 
loge, Paris.” 

‘* VERSAILLES, August 17, 1716. 

“Sir: Yesterday I sent to Mr. Vaillant a copy 
of what Mr. Le Maire writes me from Louisiana: 
after he, Mr. Jussieu and Mr. Isnard have seen 
it, the last will give it to you. I believe, Sir, 
the perusal of it will afford you pleasure. You 
will find some very curious things there in the 
way of Geography, especially the discovery of 
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a great city by the Spaniards. I do not know 
what to say of this story, but it seems to me 
that the confused ideas which we have hitherto 
had of the Western Ocean, a great lake, and a 
very populous country, begin to clear away. In 
fact, La Hontan, the Indians, and all the French 
voyageurs say about the same as the Spaniards. 
If the Court will say the words, we can in a 
short time know the facts of the matter, the 
Academy should engage an intelligent man to go 
to that fine country and make observations to 
give a good knowledge of it. 

“If you desire it 1 will let you have the maps 
which Mr. Le Maire addressed to me. I copied 
them before sending them to Mr. Raudot. They 
will give you much light as to the inland country, 
the rivers, the localities of the Indian nations, 
the coast and the peninsula of Florida. 

“All that I know and all that I have is at 
your service. I say it most sincerely. When 
you have seen the copy of Mr. Le Maire’s 
letters, I beg you to hand them to Mr. Le Maire 
your neighbor, who will give them to Mr. De 
Pois, his brother-in-law, who will send them back 
to me, so that I may show them to several other 
friends, 

‘‘Meanwhile I have the honor to be, with 
great respect, 

“Your very humble and very obedient Servant, 

7 ‘“‘Bosk, 
‘Miss’ Priest.” 


“Sir: Mr. De Pois will deliver your answer 
without fail. 

‘A ddress—Monsieur De L’Isle of the Academy 
of Sciences, Geographer to the King, on the 
Quay de l’horloge, Paris.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS, 


I nave a copy of the Pennsylvania Packet, 
issued on the 4th of March, 1778, in which Francis 
Hopkinson’s famous ballad of “The Battle of 
the Kegs” was first published. When the 
British took possession of Philadelphia in the 
autumn of 1777, John Dunlap, the publisher of 
the Packet, and Hall and Sellers, publishers of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, and printers of the 
Continental money, followed the Congress to 
Lancaster, and there printed their respective 
papers until the British evacuated Philadelphia, 
in June, 1778. It was at Lancaster, during that 
season, that Hopkinson’s ballad first made its 
appearance. It occupies a whole column in the 
Packet, and is intitled, “ British vALor pDIs- 
PLAYED ; OR THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS.” 

I find, by comparison, that this ballad has 
been somewhat altered in the transcription, from 
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time to time; and in the fifteenth stanza, the 
| last two lines lave been changed, and read 


‘‘ With stomach stout, to sce it out, 
And make a bloody day, Sir.’ 


These alterations appear in all modern publica- 
tions in which the ballad is printed. ‘ Lossing’s 
Field Book of the Revolution,” “ Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature,” ‘‘ Moore’s 
Songs and Ballads of the Revolution,” ete. 
The following is a correct copy of the original, 
with which | have this morning compared it. 





July 4, 1859. 


Gallants attend, and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty ; 
Strange things I’ll tell which late befel 
In Philadelphia city. 


*Twas early day, as Poets say, 
Just when the sun was rising; 

A soldier stood on log of wood, 
And saw a sight surprising. 





As in a maze he stood to gaze 
(The truth can’t be deny’d, Sir), 

He spy’d a score of kegs, or more, 
Come floating down the tide, Sir. 


A sailor, too, in jerkin blue, 
This strange appearance viewing, 
First damn’d his eyes, in great surprize, 
Then said ‘Some mischiet’s brewing : 


‘These kegs now hold, the rebels bold, 
Packed up like pickl’d herring; 

And they’re come down t’ attack the town 
In this new way of ferry’ng,’ 


The soldier flew, the sailor too, 
And, scar’d almost to death, Sir, 
Wore out their shoes to spread the news 
And ran 'til out of breath, Sir. 


Now up and down, throughout the town 
Most frantic scenes were acted ; 

And some ran here, ana others there, 
Like men almost distracted. 


Some fire cry’d, which some deny’d, 
But said the earth had quaked; 

And girls and boys, with hideous noise, 
Ran thro’ the streets half naked. 


Sir William he, snug as a flea, 
Lay all this time a snoring ; 

Nor dream’d of harm as he lay warm 
In bed with Mrs. Loring. 


Now in a fright, he starts upright, 
Awaked by such a clatter; 

First rubs his eyes, then boldly cries, 
‘For God’s sake, what’s the matter?’ 


At his bedside he then espy’d 
Sir Erskine, at command, Sir; 

Upon one foot he had one boot, 
And t’ other in his hand, Sir. 
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‘ Arise ! arise !’ Sir Erskine cries, 
‘ The rebels—more’s the pity— 
Without a boat, are all afloat 
And rang’d before the city. 


‘The motley crew, in vessels new, 
- With Satan for their guide, Sir, 
Pack’d up in bags, and wooden kegs, 
Come driving down the tide, Sir. 


‘Therefore prepare for bloody war ; 
These kegs must all be routed ; 
Or surely we dispis’d shall be, 
And British valour doubted.’ 


The royal band now ready stand, 
All ranged in dread array, Sir, 

On every slip, on every ship, 
For to begin the fray, Sir. 


The cannons roar from shore to shore ; 
The small-arms loud did rattle ; 

Since wars began I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle. 


The rebel dales, the rebel vales, 
With rebel trees surrounded, 

The distant woods, the hills and floods, 
With rebel echoes sounded. 


The fish below swam to and fro, 
Attack’d from every quarter ; 

Why, sure (thought they), the De’il’s to pay 
*Mong folk above the water. 


The kegs, ’tis said, though strongly made 
Of rebel staves and hoops, Sir, 

Could not oppose their pow’rful foes, 
The conq’ring British troops, Sir. 


From morrto night these men of might 
Display’d amazing courage, 

And when the sun was fairly down, 
Retired to sup their porridge. 


A hundred men, with each a pen, 
Or more, upon my word, Sir, 
It is most true, would be too few, 

Their valor to record, Sir. 


Such feats did they 
Against these wic 


= that day 

ed kegs, Sir, 

That years to come, if they get home, 
They’ll make their boasts and brags, Sir. 


CIRCULAR OF A PROJECTED MONUMENT 
TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 


To tHe Hon’ste. James Mapison, JR. 

Sie: Herewith you will receive the de- 
scription of a monument proposed to be erected | 
to the American Revolution, and the plan by | 
which the means for the undertaking are to be | 
provided. 

Those who truly admire the great event which 


* From a copy in the hands of Peter Force, Esq. 
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established the liberty of this country, and who 
wish to see the blessing cherished by all who 
may be heirs to it, will need no exhortation to 
contribute their reasonable aid to a work, which 
is so well calculated to blend with the glory of 
the present, a lesson to future generations, 
Among the means employed by the wisest and 
most virtuous people, for nourishing and per- 
petuating the spirit of freedom and patriotism, 
monumental representations are known to be 
among the most ancient, and, perhaps, not the 
least influential. And as it is the happiness of 
this country to enjoy an occasion more glorious 
and more auspicious to it-than has been the lot 
of any other, there ought to be felt a pride as 
well as satisfaction, in commemorating it, by a 
spectacle as unrivalled as the occasion itself. 
Should the plan now offered be successful, this 
object will be fully attained, for it may, without 
hazard, be affirmed, that no similar work, of 
equal magnitude and merit, can be boasted by 
the nations most distinguished for their munifi- 
cent zeal in rendering the fine arts auxiliaries to 
the cause of liberty. 

Although it was deemed proper to provide 
for an eventual assumption of the monument 
and the expense by the Government of the 
United States, yet it was necessary, both as an 
immediate and a certain resource, to appeal to 
the patriotic liberality of individuals. In one 
view, it may be particularly desirable that the 
monument should be founded on voluntary and 
diffusive contributions. The event to which it 
is dedicated, the emblems of which it is com- 
posed, and the effect which it is meant to pro- 
duce, have all an intimate relation to the rights 
and happiness of the people. Let it be com- 
menced, then, not through the organ of the Gov- 
ernment, as a political act, but in a mode which 
will best testify the sentiments which spontane- 
ously glow in the breasts of republican citizens. 

The artist contemplated for the work is Mr. 
Ceracchi, of Rome; who, influenced by admira- 
tion for the Revolution, and by a desire of dis- 
tinguishing himself as the instrument of erecting 
a monument worthy of so great a subject, came 
to the city of Philadelphia, in 1791, with a de- 
sign to prosecute the undertaking, if sufficient 
means could be found Since that period, he 
has prepared the model, of which the descrip- 
tion is annexed. The model, of itself, evinces 
the capacity, genius, and taste of the author; 
and concurs with other proofs of his distin- 
guished qualifications, to inspire a wish that he 
could be enabled to execute his plan. The ma- 
terial of the monument is to be statuary marble; 
its height, one hundred feet; its circumference, 
three hundred feet; the height of the principal 
figure, fifteen feet; and, the others, of various 
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proportional dimensions. It is computed that 
ten years will be required to complete it. 

A hope is entertained that the public spirit 
of the citizens of the United States, seconded 
by a taste for the fine arts, will induce them 
not to suffer to escape so fair an opportunity 
of raising a lasting monument to the glory 
of their country, and that a sufficient number 
will be found ready to furnish, by subscriptions, 
the necessary sums. The confidence which is 
placed in your personal disposition, to forward 
the commendable design, has pointed you out, 
among a few others, for soliciting and receiving 
the subscriptions, and is the apology for impos- 
ing the task upon you. 

With great consideration, we are, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servants, 

PHILADELPHIA, June 14th, 1795. 


GO. WASHINGTON. 
Fisner Ames, of Massachusetts. 
Ask. BALDWIN, of Georgia. 

Wa. Bineuam, of Pennsylvania, 
Exias Bovupinot, of New Jersey. 

B. Bourne, of Rhode Island. 

Wa. Braprorp, of Pennsylvania. 
SrerHen R. Bravery, of Vermont. 
Tao. BLount, of North Carolina, 
AARON Burr, of New York. 

Tuo. P. Carnes, of Georgia. 
Carter & WILKINSON, of Providence. 
Pa. V. Cortianpt, of New York. 
A. J. Dauuas, of Pennsylvania, 
Jona. Dayton, of New Jersey. 

Ws. Finpiey, of Pennsylvania. 
Tuos. Firzsimons, of Pennsylvania. 
Dwiaar Foster, of Massachusetts. 
Ws. B. Gives, of Virginia. 

JAMES GREENLIEF, of Virginia. 
Curisto. Greenup, of Kentucky. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, of New York. 
Ros. G. Harper, of South Carolina. 
Carrer B. Harnison, of Virginia. 
BenJAMIN Hawkins, of North Carolina. 
Joun Henry, of Maryland, 

Ra. Izaxp, of South Carolina. 

H. Knox, of Massachusetts. 

Joun Lanapon, of New Hampshire. 
Henry Larimer, of Delaware. 

A. Learnep, of Connecticut. 
RicHarD Bianp Ler, of Virginia. 
Wa. Lyman, of Massachusetts. 
James MADISON, Jr., of Virginia. 

F. Masons, of Rhode Island. 
Avex. Martin, of North Carolina, 
Js. MARSHALL, of Pennsylvania, 
Samu. Merepiru, of Pennsylvania. 
Tuo. MirFiin, of Pennsylvania. 
Rost. Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
Freperick A. MUHLENBERG, of Pennsy!vania. 
W. V. Murray, of Maryland. 

Joun PaGe, of Virginia. 

Js. Parker, of Virginia. 

Anpw. Pickens, of South Carolina. 
Timorny PickeRinG, of Pennsylvania, 
Epa. Ranpouru, of Virginia. 
Jacos Ricnarpson, of Newport. 

T. Sepewick, of Massachusetts. 
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Jno. S. SHeRBuRNE, of New Hampshire. 
JEREMIAH Situ, of New Hampshire. 
Ws. Sairu, of South Carolina. 

Tu. Srriae, of Maryland. 

Wa rer Srewart, of Pennsylvania. 
Henry TAazeweE.., of Virginia. 
WILLiaM THORNTON, of Virginia. 
Jona. TRUMBULL, of Connecticut. 
Asm. B. VENABLE, of Virginia. 

JERE. Wapsworta, of Connecticut. 
Joun Warts, of New York. 

Ouiy. Woxcort, of Connecticut. 


The original of this, with the names of the 
subscribers, signed by themselves, is deposited 
at Philadelphia, in the hands of the managers, 
viz., the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary at War, the Attorney- 
General, and the Treasurer of the United States. 


A DESORIPTION OF THE MONUMENT CONSECRATED 
TO LIBERTY. 


The Goddess of Liberty is represented de- 
scending in a car, drawn by four horses, darting 
through a volume of clouds, which conceals the 
summit of a rainbow. Her form is at once ex- 

| pressive of dignity and grace. In her right 
hand she brandishes a flaming dart, which, by 
dispelling the mists of Error, illuminates the 
| universe; her left is extended in the attitude 
| of inviting the people of America to listen to 
her voice. A simple pileus covers her head; 
her hair plays unconfined over her shoulders; 
her bent brow expresses the energy of her cha- 
raeter; her lips appear partly open, whilst her 
awful voice echoes through the vault of heaven, 
in favor of the rights of man. Her drapery is 
simple: she is attired in an ancient chlamys, 
one end of which is confined under her zone, 
the rest floats carelessly in the wind; the coth- 
urnus covers her feet. 

Saturn is her charioteer, emblematical of the 
return of the golden age; he has just checked 
the horses, upon his arrival on the American 
shore. Immediately, as the car alights upon 
the summit of a lofty rock, various groups are 
seen issuing from compartments at its base, to 
hail the descent of the goddess, by whose ben- 

| eficent influence they are at once animated into 
exertion. 

The first compartment is consecrated to Poe- 
try and History. Apollo, attired in the charac- 
teristic dress of that deity, is seated with his 
lyre in his hand, and his countenance glowing 
with the sublimity of his song. Clio is em- 
ployed in recording the hymns with which 
Apollo salutes the arrival of the Goddess of 
Freedom, while the INDEPENDENT STATES, which 
are blessed by her influence, appear upon a globe 
which is placed beside her. 

In the second compartment, Philosophy, with- 
out whose assistance, Liberty would soon be 
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siding at this memorable epoch. He appears in 
the character of a venerable sage, with a grave 
and majestic aspect. On his head he wears the 
modius, an ornament given to Jupiter by the 
Egyptians, as a symbol of perfect wisdom. The 
fasces are in his hand. He is seated, dressed in 
the consular habit, and leaning upon the altar 
of Justice. As the inflexible friend of Zruth, 
he is seen tearing off from a female figure, who 
stands near him, in the character of Policy, the 
false veil which has so long concealed the sci- 
ence of government. Anxiety appears painted 
on the countenance of Policy; her head is 
shaded by a small pair of wings; her right arm 
supports a roll of geographical charts; and a 
robe, of exquisite thinness, gives an additional 
appearance of velocity to her motion. The 
gigantic figure below (designed to represent 
National Valor), rises at the voice of Liberty, 
to combat the oppressors of his country. He 
eagerly seizes on his arms, which lie near him, 
and prepares to abandon the tranquil occupa- 
tions of agriculture for the hazards and tumults 
of war. His form is muscular and robust; his 
mantle is thrown carelessly over him; the dis- 
order of his hair, and the fierceness of his coun- 
tenance, inspire Despotism with terror. 

The adjoining group represents Neptune seated 
between two rivers; he appears exhorting Mer- 
cury (who stands near him), to take American 
commerce under his protection, and to increase 
the glory of the American flag. 

At the powerful voice of Liberty, Nature, 
whose simplicity had been forced to give way 
to the introduction of the meretricious refine- 
ments of Art, appears starting to life, burst 
from the bosom of the earth, and seems about 
to resume her ancient dignity. A dewy man- 
tle, studded with stars, is supported by her right 
hand ; with her left, she is employed in express- 
ing streams of water from her flowing ring- 
lets, allegorically emblematic of the source of 
rivers. 

The last group represents Minerva, the pa- 
troness of the arts and sciences. In order to 
designate the country to which they owe their 
origin, she is seated on a fragment of an Egyp- 
tian obelisk, and holds the papyrus in her left 
hand. Near her stands Genius, with a flambeau 
in one hand, and a butterfly, the emblem of im- 
mortality, in the other, expressive of the grand 
principle of fire and animation. His countenance 
is fixed in an attitude of silent attention, while 
the Goddess commands him to inspire, with his 
divine influence, the bosoms of the children of 
Freedom. Behind, is a figure designed to repre- 
sent Fame, with her appropriate emblem. A 
pair of ample pinions shades her shoulders; she 
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obscured by Ignorance, is represented as pre-| holds her trumpet in her left hand; and, with 


her right, points to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which is inscribed upon a massy 
column. 


LETTER FROM ROGER GRISWOLD. 


PHILADELPHIA, May Ist, 1790. 
Dear Sir: 
I have the pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of yours of the 20th of April. 

The slanders that have been conjured up by 
the Jacobins against my reputation in conse- 
quence of my political opinions, and the unplea- 
sant predicament into which I was thrown by a 
brute, was expectable. The malice of these peo- 
ple knows no bounds—neither private character 
or publick reputation are respected, and it would 
have been a miracle indeed, if I had escaped the 
fury of their malevolence. A consciousness of 
integrity is, however, an ample shield against 
every calumny which malice can invent—and 
whilst the path of duty lies so plain before us, 
we can neither mistake its direction or be inti- 
midated from pursuing it by the clamour of 
scoundrels. 

By every account which we have received 
from Connecticut it appears that the Jacobins 
are fairly done over—the importance of resist- 
ing their efforts in that State was greater than 
our friends at home could well imagine. Con- 
necticut has heretofore uniformly sustained her 
rank as the strongest pillar in the Federal 
Government—the information of her citizens 
has been more extensive, the distribution of 
property has been more equal, and she has been 
less infected by imported doctrines and persons, 
than any other State in the Union--the true 
American character has in this State almost ex- 
clusively been exhibited in the appearance, man- 
ners and opinions of her citizens, and it would 
have been an irreparable shock to have seen 
this State prostrate at the feet of Jacobinism.— 
The anxiety of friends & foes during the late 
election was never more forcibly displayed. As 
the most violent attempts have been made to 
corrupt the purity of the State, the Jacobins 
looked with impatience and anxiety to see their 
efforts crowned with success, whilst the Fede- 
ralists dared not (after so many threatening ap- 
pearances) promise themselves so complete a tri- 
umph—the result has produced an equal excess 
of exultation and disappointment. 

I am inclined to believe that the very effort 
which has been made to disorganize the State, 
will ultimately strengthen the hands of Govern- 
ment. Attempts of this kind must be made pe- 
riodically in all republican governments. Dema- 
gogues will exist in the best informed societies, 
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and occasionally exert their talents to subvert 


order & accomplish a revolution—& when | 


these attempts are defeated, and a concurrence 
of circumstances combine to load them with in- 
famy, it will require many years & great humi- 
lity to recover from the disgrace. The defeat 
of the Jacobins in Connecticut, in my opinion, 
will be attended with these effects—the publi- 
cation of the dispatches from our envoys, which 
followed so speedily after the skanders which 
they had published against the Administration 
and every man who had supported it, has 
completely given the lie to Every tale which 
they have told, and convicted them of a species 
of treason—the people must see & feel the 
imposition, & for the present the scoundrels 
are down. 

The slanders which have been so indus- 
triously circulated respecting myself, have pro- 
bably produced a considerable effect on the 
nomination, & I shall not be disappointed if my 
name stands pretty low on the lists; but this is 
an event of no consequence either to myself or 
the publick. So long as the Jacobins are either 
entirely thrown out of the list or placed quite 
at the head of it, the object is answered—no lies 
which have been told will I presume gain credit 
among friends, & as to the good or bad opinions 
of those with whom I have no connection, I re- 
gard it not. 

The President received dispatches yesterday 
from our Envoys, under date of the 7th of Feby. 
but they contain nothing which we have not 
already obtained from other sources—the offi- 
cial note from the Envoys to the Minister of 
Foreign relations delivered on the 31st of Jany. 
is contained in those dispatches—they say if 


that is not speedily answered they shall demand | 


their passports in form. Why they have de- 
layed to demand their passports & quit France 


so long is a subject of infinite surprise—the | 


honor of the nation seems in some measure to 


be wounded by their continuing in so degrading | 


& unsettled a situation. I hope their speedy 
arrival in this country will terminate our anx- 
iety on this head. 

It remains uncertain when the Session will 
close, many of the objects of importance are 
cempleted—the bill for a Provisional Army, 
which has passed the Senate, remains undecided, 
and the subject of new Taxes to meet the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of the year has not been 
touched in the House. 

With esteem I remain your friend 
& very humble servant, 
R. Griswo.p. 
James Lanman, Esq. 
Norwich Conn. 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Onrcaco Historroat Socrery.—April 19.— 
This Society held its monthly meeting, at 
which the library returns exhibited a total 
of 1,869, including a nearly complete set of the 
writings of Swedenborg, in English, uniformly 
bound in 85 volumes, the gift of a lady, and 
over 800 standard works of theology, history, 
etc., in English editions, forming a part of the 
library of a clergyman, of England, deceased, 
obtained by purchase. 

Communications were read from W. S. Gur- 
nee, Esq., a member, now in Paris; also, from 
C.lonel Graham, U. 8. A., respecting the results 
of recent observations for the determination of 
the latitude and longitude of several cities, as 
follows, viz. 

Points for determination. 


1. Chicago, dome of the 
Court-house,........ 

2. Michigan City, Ind., top 
of sand-hil!, N. E. from 
Railroad Depot, 

3. Waukegan, Ill., dome 
of the Court-house,.. . 


Lat. North. Long. W. of Green. 


eS #7 ” o }7 " 


41 53 06.2 87 38 01.2 


41 43 25 
42 21 43.7 87 50 10.65 


June 21.—At this meeting, W. L. Newberry, 
Esq., presiding, the library collections for the 
month reported, consisted of 1,026 pamphlets, 
including valuable donations from Professof J. 
Evans, M.D., and Dr. ©. G. Smith, the Honora- 
ble the Provincial Government of Canada, the 
State of Rhode Island, the United States Coast 


86 54 21.15 


| Survey, and the State Historical Society of 


Iowa. Bound files of the New York Spectator, 
1814 and 1815, an india-ink drawing of the first 
passenger train run on the Mohawk and Hudson 


| Railroad, in 1828, and a colored print of the 


Boston Massacre, March 5, 1770, were also re- 
ceived. A valuable importation of books for 
the Society was announced, including La Harpe’s 
voyages, in twenty-four volumes, and Laing’s 
translation of the Heims-Kringla, the introduc- 
tion containing particulars of the literary history 
of the alleged discovery of America by the 
Northmen. 

Letters, tendering services to the Society, 
were read, from Rev. 8. H. Emery, of Quincy, 
and Colonel 8. H. Long, U.S. A., of Alton, Illi- 
nois. 

A discussion was had upon the reception of a 
copy of the recent publication on the Rosetta 
Stone by the Philomathean Society of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and the Secretary re- 
ported a gratifying progress in the plan of dis- 
tribution of public documents relating to the 
Northwest, adopted by the Society. 
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The late exhibition of statuary, paintings, etc., 
in this city, and its successful close, were made 
the subject of consideration. It was regarded 
as an interesting event, whose enduring influ- 
ence should not be lost. Serious objections 
having been suggested to any attempt to estab- 
lish, at this time, a permanent and independent 
association for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, the Society voted to institute a standing 
committee, who should exercise a supervision 
of that important interest, and report from time 
to time such recommendations for its suitable 
encouragement as they shall think proper. The 
following gentlemen were elected to form the 
committee: Hon. Mark Skinner, chairman; 


Messrs. I. N. Arnold, E. B. McOagg, W. Barry, 
I. H. Burch, G. F. Rumsey, and E. H. Sheldon. 


IOWA. 


Iowa Strate Historica, Socrmery.—(Ofiicers, 
vol iii., p. 76.) Jowa City, July 5.—Hon. G. 
W. McCleary was called to the chair. 

From the correspondence of the previous 
month, letters were read from Hon. Berry Los- 
sing, Professor Henry, Hon. W. Biggs, and 
others. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced a list 
of donations received for the Society since the 
last meeting. 

Professor Wells reported from the committee 
on library and fixtures, that he had made pro- 
vision for preserving carefully all papers received 
by the Society, and presented bills for workmen 
employed by the committee. Report received, 
adopted, and bills allowed. 

The Corresponding Secretary was instructed 
to cause to be printed a circular, containing the 
charter, object, etc., of the Society, and sent to 
all individuals and societies with whom we are 
in correspondence, and such other societies as 
may be thought advisable. 

Several gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society. 

Adjourned to first Tuesday in August. 


MAINE. 


Marne Hisrortoat Soorety.—Portland, June 
29.—Quarterly meeting. There was a full at- 
tendance. 

Hon. Wm. Willis took the chair. In the ab- 
sence of the Secretary, Joseph Williamson, Esq., 
Mr. A. ©. Robbins, of Brunswick, was appointed 
Secretary. 

The President, Mr. Willis, made a few intro- 
ductory remarks, congratulating the members 
on the favorable circumstances under which 
they were assembled. 
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The President then read a brief statement of 
the progress of the Society during the past year, 
and of its present condition. A sketch of the 
life and ancestry of the late Peter Thatcher was 
also read by the President. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Ballard, of Brunswick, on the History of Epis- 
copalianism in Maine. It was an interesting 
paper, and gave a very minute account of the 
early history of this religious denomination in 
this State, from the time of the first service by 
the Rev. Mr. Seymour, at Popham’s Fort, in 
August, 1607. 

The Hon. Robert Hallowell Gardiner then read 
a memoir of Dr. Benjamin Vaughan, late of Hal- 
lowell, who was born in England, in 1750—was 
a member of Parliament, and left on account of 
his Republican sympathies, in the trying times 
of the French Revolution, in 1796. He was a 
man of fortune, of high scientific attainments, 
and a devoted friend of public improvements, 
through life. He came to the Kennebec in 1799, 
and resided there till his death, in 1835. Pro- 
bably the agriculture of New England is more 
indebted to him, than to any one who has ever 
resided in it. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman, of Warren, read the next 
paper—on the question, what river Captain 
Weymouth ascended in 1605, when he made a 
voyage to our coast. Mr. Cushman took the 
ground that the captain ascended the St. 
George’s River, and not the Kennebec or 
Penobscot. 

The President read papers relating to an at- 
tempt to found a colony in 1780, between Saga- 
dahoc and St, Croix, to be called New Ilre- 
land. 

Mr. John L. Locke, of Camden, gave an ac- 
count of Governor Waldo’s proclamation to the 
people of Germany, respecting the resources and 
advantages of this section of country, which 
caused considerable emigration. 

Professor Packard read an original letter of 
Albert Gallatin, in which was an account of his 
early life and his settlement and success in 
America. 

The President, Mr. Willis, read a long and in- 
teresting article on the conflicting claims of the 
French and English to Acadia and territory ad- 
jacent. 

Professor Packard read an essay of Professor 
Chadbourne on a deposit of oyster shells which 
had been discovered near Damariscotta. 

The Hon. P. Barnes, from the Society of Na- 
tural History, presented a proposal to enter into 
arrangements with the Maine Historical Society 
in regard to the erection of a building for the 
use of both Societies. 

Mr. Bradbury, of Augusta, moved that the 
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proposition be referred to a committee, to re- 
port at the next annual meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Ballard read a paper from Father 
Vetromile, on the Abnaqui Language. 

Hon. Mr. Gardiner moved a vote of thanks, 
which was carried. He then nominated Rev. 
Mr. Vetromile as a corresponding member of 
the Society. 

Mr. John A. Poor read a paper on “English 
Colonization in America,” in which he claimed 
for Sir Ferdinando Gorges and his associates the 
honor of English colonization on this continent, 
and disputed the claims set up by the Massachu- 
setts historians in behalf of the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans. 

Rev. R. K. Sewall read a most valuable and 
interesting paper on the historical remains at 
Sheepscot and Sagadahoc, concurring in the 
views expressed by Mr. Poor as to the claims 
of the Pilgrims. 

Mr. Poor then presented Mons. Cadillac’s 
Memoir, 1693, concerning Acadia and the Eng- 
lish settlements of New England; from the Ar- 
chives de Paris, translated by Dr. Robb, Profes- 
sor in King’s College, New Brunswick. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New EncGianp Hisroric-GENEALOGIOAL Soci- 
Ety.—(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78.) Boston, June 
6.—Monthly meeting. The President, A. D. 
Hodges, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Trask, librarian, reported additions to the 


library during the past month, 20 volumes and | 


183 pamphlets. 

Mr. Dean, corresponding secretary, reported 
acceptance of resident membership by Rev. 
Washington Gilbert, of West Newton, and Wil- 
liam Pierce, of Cambridge; and, of correspond- 
ing membership, by Rev. George W. Burnap, 
D.D., of Baltimore, Md., Thomas Bradlee, Esq., 
of Jamaica, L. I., Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, 
of Tivoli, N. Y., and William E. Johnston, M.D., 
of Paris, France. 

Mr. Dean read a schedule of the property 
received from the late Henry Bond, M.D., of 


Philadelphia, consisting of his entire collection | 
of manuscripts pertaining to town or church 


histories, including a large number of letters re- 
lating to genealogy or antiquities, and the bal- 
ance of the edition of his invaluable work, the 
Genealogies and History of Watertown. 
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proceeds in a fund, for the purchase of local his- 
tories and genealogies, to be called the ‘ Bond 
Fund.” 

Rev. Edwin M. Stone, of Providence, R. I, 
read a very interesting paper, giving his remin- 
iscences of Boston, from 1823 to 1830, describ- 
ing the localities of prominent buildings then 
existing, and sketching the appearance and cha- 
racter of some of the most remarkable person- 


| ages with whom he was then acquainted. 


Colonel Samuel Swett read a defence of the 
late Colonel Timothy Pickering, from the 
charges brought against him by Bancroft, in 
the seventh volume of his history of the United 


| States. 


Thanks were voted for the papers, and copies 
requested for the archives. 

Several resident and corresponding members 
were elected, and other business transacted, 
after which the meeting was dissolved. 


NEW YORK, 
AMERIOAN Eruno.ioaioat Soorrry.—The June 


| meeting was held at the residence of their Li- 
| brarian, George H. Moore, Esq., the President, 


Hon. George Folsom, in the chair. 

CoRRESPONDENCE.—The Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Alexander J. Cotheal, Esq., read several 
interesting letters. 

A letter from Professor F. S. Holmes, of South 
Carolina University, in reply to the Recording 
Secretary, confirming the report that he has dis- 
covered a piece of pottery in juxta-position with 


| the skeleton of a mammoth, in South Carolina. 


He adds that he is prosecuting his investigations 
(well known to have been extensive and very 
interesting), and will communicate any new dis- 
coveries to the Society. 

A letter from E. Birdseye, Esq., of Mossy 
Creek, East Tennessee, gave further particulars 
of an unknown silver coin, found near a mound 


| in that vicinity, two or three years ago, and also 
| concerning other mounds, in that State. 


A letter from William Barry, Esq., Secretary 
of the Historical Society of Chicago, to the Pre- 
sident, inviting correspondence, expressing the 
hope that their efforts will be successful “to 


| promote attention to the interesting archeologi- 


cal remains, so numerous and important,” in 
that State and region. 
A letter trom George P. Delaplaine, Esq., of 


is one of the most remarkable books produced | Madison, Wisconsin, to the Recording Secretary, 
in this country, being a miracle of research and | gave a brief account of what has been recently 


industry. 


| done “in exploring some of the ancient earth 


It was voted to put this property into the | works,” in that vicinity. He and his friends, on 
hands of three trustees, consisting of Almon D. | June 4th, obtained “from the centre of an an- 
Hodges, Frederic Kidder, and J. W. Dean, who | cient mound, ten feet from the surface, a skele- 
are to make sale of the books, and invest the | ton, nearly entire, and in excellent preservation, 
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of what is supposed to have been one of the an- 
cient mound-builders. Near the surface of the 
ground, other human remains were found, be- 
lieved to be of quite recent deposit. 

A newspaper notice, sent by Mr. Delaplaine, 
gave some additional particulars. He repeated 
his invitation of last year, for a visit of a Com- 
mittee of the Society to Madison to witness fur- 
ther explorations. 

An article, sent by Colonel Whittesley, was 
read, containing a letter from Mr. H. L. Hill, of 
Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio. It mentioned 
that, in 1831, he felled “one of the giant oaks 
of the forest,” three feet in diameter. On split- 
ting a part of it, “three cuts or strokes of a 
sharp, narrow-bitted axe, were plainly visible, 
the chips standing outward from the tree, as 
distinct as when they were first made. My 
brother and myself counted two hundred and 
nineteen rings of annual growth outside of the 
cuts. In the spring of 1857, I pulled out the 
stump of the tree, and, in ploughing the ground 
where it stood, turned up an axe, six or seven 
inches long, like those common among Indians, 
rudely made of iron. A portion of the handle 
still fills the eye. I have seen other proofs of 
the use of steel or iron axes in our forests, that 
extend back to abont the year 1600, but no 
other quite so early as this—1612.” 

Thanks were voted to the writers of the fore- 
going letters. 

Donations.—Judge Daly presented a small 
earthern bowl, with a long handle, found by 
Lieutenant McLeod in an ancient grave, during 
his surveys on the Tehuantepec route. Mr. 
Squier remarked that it is a perfect specimen of 
the utensil or censer, in which the Mexican 
priests are represented, in ancient paintings, as 
offering incense to their idols. Such specimens 
are not unfrequently found in collections of 
American antiquities. In that of Heidelberg, 
are a number of them, but that presented by 
Judge Daly is one of the most perfect he ever 
had seen. 

Mr. Moore exhibited four small rude figures 
of a man, a bird, etc., of pure gold, apparently 
cast by some rude workman, which were found, 
with a number of others, in Chiriqui, and belong 
to Peter Flandin, Esq., who was present by in- 
vitation. 

Mr. Squier remarked that they closely resem- 
bled objects found in New Granada, in the coun- 
try of the ancient Muiscas; and, that this and 
several other indications, showed a connection 
between that people and the people in Chiriqui, 
in Central America, where these relics were ob- 


tained. The gold has a little alloy; those of | 
Central America containing silver, and those | 


from New Granada, copper. 
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General Herran, Minister for New Granada, 
said that numbers of such little golden objects 
had been found in graves, and at the bottoms 
of lakes, in the region about Bogota, where the 
Indians are reported to have thrown their trea- 
sures to save them from the Spaniards, and 
which have been drained to recover them. Chi- 
riqui belongs, politically, to New Granada, but 
geographically, to Central America. 

Mr. Moore read a letter from Mr. Smith, lately 
attached to the Madrid legation, and now travel- 
ling in Spain, containing remarks on Vanhagen’s 
publication on Americus Vespucius, vindicating 
him from the charge of being a pretender, and 
of imposing his name upon our continent. 

Resotutions on HumsBotpt.—Moved by Pro- 
fessor Howard Crosby, and seconded by Mr. 
Moore: 

Resolved, That the American Ethnological 
Society cordially unite in the tribute of honor 
to the memory of Baron Alexander Von Humn- 
boldt, which is offered by the literary, philoso- 
sophical, and scientific bodies of the civilized 
world; regarding, in the long life of that distin- 
guished man, a career of inestimable benefit to 
the cause of science, an example of uninter- 
rupted devotion, and corresponding success, in 
the study of nature, and a powerful incentive 
for all men to the earnest prosecution of physi- 
cal research. 

Resolved, That, while it is our melancholy 
gratification to record our sense of the irrepara- 
ble loss experienced by the world, in the death 
of this prince of science, we love to remember 
that the beauty of his character, and the genial 
glow of his heart, were most fitting accompani- 
ments to his clear appreciation, and masterly 
exposition of the glories of the Cosmos, 

Interesting observations were made in respect 
to these Resolutions, by Messrs. Judge Daly, 
Folsom, Squier, and General Herran (Minister 
from New Granada), all of whom had seen 
Humboldt, and, in their remarks, described 
their interviews with him. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hisrorroar Society or WesteRN PENNSYLVA- 
nia.—Pittsburg, July 11.—Monthly meeting. 
William M. Darlington, Esq., in the chair. The 
regular business of the evening was transacted. 
Rev. John Gregory and Captain Brereton were 
elected members of the Society. 

Hon. Robert McKnight was to read the regu- 
lar paper of the evening, but was not present. 
A copy of the inaugural of John P. Finley, 
LL.D., was accepted and ordered to be filed. 

Adjourned. 
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Sate or Rare Booxs,—As some of the read- 
ers of the Magazine have probably a curiosity 
to know the prices which rare books relative to 
America bring in London, I send for insertion 
two letters from that place, which appeared in 
the “ Boston Evening Transcript” (June 16, and 
July 1), giving an account of a large sale that 
lately took place there. The letters are said to 
be written by a distinguished American anti- 
quary, now residing in England. J. D. 


‘*Lonpon, June 3, 1859. 

“Frrenp H.: On the 25th of May last com- 
menced a sale of books here, chiefly American 
or relating to America, the most noteworthy, 
probably, which has taken place for a long time, 
or is likely to take place for a long time to come. 
I send you a little sketch of it, as I know many 
of your literary and antiquarian readers will 
like to be informed as to the appreciation here 
of works of the character above mentioned. 

“Preliminarily I will remark that auction 
sales in London are not those noisy assemblages 
you have in America. The crier seldom speaks 
above his ordinary business voice. The works 
are always sold in lots, and a lot may consist of 
one, or any other number of volumes. All lots 
are bid for and sold as one book. 

“The sale of which [ am to give you a sketch, 


has continued eight days, and there are two | 


days more of it to come. Hence a ten days’ 
sale. Each day, however, occupies but two and 
a half or three hours, and the part of the day 
employed is from one o’clock in the afternoon 
to three and a half or four. 

“The Catalogue of the books occupies 256 
pages in octavo, and the number of lots is 3272. 
In the collection are a few manuscripts extra- 
ordinary. These books and MSS. have been 
chietly collected by a person whose name is not 
given. He has, I learn, been many years about 
it, and whether he collected with a view to this 
method of distribution, | am not informed, but 
such was probably the case. There is one fea- 
ture in the collection which I should mention 
before the details I am to give, and that is, the 
remarkably fine condition of the works in gene- 
ral, many of the rarest things never having 
passed through the hands of a barbarous book- 
binder at all. I speak especially with regard to 
small tracts: as, for instance, a John Cotton 
tract of a few pages comes up in its original tiny 
blue paper cover, all clean, outside and in; and 
80 of many others. 

““Not being present at the first day’s sale, I 
have no note of the rarities that day—though 
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they were many—and shall begin with the sec- 
ond. The prices I will render in American 
money. 

“The Short Narrative of the Horrid Massacre at 
Boston, 5th of March, 1770, $7 75; the London 
reprint of the same work, with the engraving 
of the soldiers firing upon the people, $5 25 ; 
Bromhall on Specters, Cunning Delusions of the 
Devil, ete., folio, 1658, $9; Bunyan’s Works, 
Pretace by Whitefield, folio, 1767, $10; Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 22d ed., plates by Sturt, 1728, $7 75; 
(you and your readers will well remember that 
‘some said, “print, John,” and others said, “ not 
so.”’) His Jesus as an Advocate, Ist ed., 1688, 
$6 50; Narrative of the Miseries of New Eng- 
land, 4to., 1689, $4 75; Grey’s (Butler’s) Hudi- 
bras, 1744, $4 50; Las Casas’s Chronicle of the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, Ist ed., black let- 
ter, 4to, 1583, $21 50; Charlevoix’s Histoire du 
Paraguay, 3 vols., 4to., $9; Sam. Clarke’s Look- 
ing-Glass for Saints and Sinners, including his 
work on the American Plantations, 2 vols., folio, 
1671, $9 50; Columbus Verardus, ete., includ- 
ing a letter of Columbus, 4to., 1494, $31 87; 
Cortes’ Historia de Nueva Espana, Mexico, 1770, 
$12 75: Eden’s Translation of Cortes’ Naviga- 
tion, 4to., black letter, 1561, $8 75; Coryat’s 
Crudities, 8 vols., 1776, $10; Cotton’s God's 
Promise to his Plantation, 1630, $18 50; do. 
Planter’s Plea, $26 87; do. Clearing Doubts 
Concerning Predestination, 1646, $9 50; do. 
Bloudy Tenent, 1647, $12; do. Singing of 
Psalms, 1650, $7 50; Dampier’s Voyages, 4 vols. 
ed. 1729, $12 50; Caledonia {a satirical piece 
on the Scottish Colony at Darien,) in verse, 4to., 
1700, $18 50; Dr. John Dee’s Account of what 
passed between him and some spirits, folio, 1659, 
$12; Robinson Crusoe, 1719-22, $11 25; De 
Foe’s Moll Flanders, 1722, $6 50. 

“The Indian Grammar begun, by John Eliot, 
4to., Cambridge, 1666, $227 50. (1 need not 
say that the sale of this lot caused some sensation, 
and that every one present, except the purcha- 
ser, felt a chill of disappointment, or a thrill of 
admiration. 

“You will see by the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the works, that I have given you but a 
small taste of this great ten days’ sale, but I have 
no more time at command before the mail closes 
to extend my notes. 

‘*Lonpon, June 17, 1859. 

‘*T wrote you a week or two ago, giving you 
some account of a great sale of books, chiefly 
relating to America, and I expected then to have 
sent you the rest of the story as soon as the sale 
closed : but [left the city for a distant part of Eng- 
land before I had time to write up the matter. 
And you may be assured that when one com- 
mences roaming through the green fields of 
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England in the beginning of the month of June, 
he will find it rather against his inclination to 
return at once to noisy, smoky London. How- 
ever, being now returned, I will, without other 
preface, proceed to fulfill my promise. 

“T have no note of what I wrote you before, 
but I feel pretty sure I left off with the record of 
the Apostle Eliot’s ‘Indian Grammar Begun.” 
The next lot was the Life and Death of the Re- 
nowned Eliot, by that wonder of literature, Dr. 
Cotton Mather, which brought, $10 50. It was 
printed by almost as great a wonder—John Dun- 
ton. The next I only notice to show you what 
a strange mania now reigns here for curious 
American books. One entitled the Festival of 
Love, etc., Philadelphia, 1820, brought $5 25— 
a work intrinsically of no value. Fletcher's 
Purple Island, 1633, $7. Frobisher’s Voyage of 
Discovery, Noribergia, 1580, $13 50. Geo. Fox, 
Cain against Abel, $7 50. Gage’s West Indies, 
1648, $5 75. Samuel Gorton’s Antidote, 1657, 
$10 50. Hakluyt’s Voyages, only volumes one 
and two, but large paper, 1598-9, $55. Do. 
ordinary copy, complete, with the Cadiz voyage, 
reprint, $27 50. 

“Harvard College Theses, for 1693, a broad- 
side, $20. Hennepin’s New Discovery, 1698, 
$11 25. FF. Hernandez work on Mexico, 
1628, $43 75. Acmera, 1725 $15 75. Hewatt’s 


Carolina, 1779, $7 50, bought by Mr. Par- 


ker for a Boston library. Hooker’s Soule’s 
Vocation, 1638, $8 25. Do. Summe of 
Church Discipline, 1648, and Ootton’s Way 
Cleared, 1648, bound together, $15. Hoskin’s 
Pennsy!vania Bubble, 1736, $11 25. Hubbard’s 
Indian Wars, original New England, full sheep, 
good copy of the rare map, printed in Boston 
by John Foster, 1677, $52 50. Deodat Lawson's 
Sermon at Salem Village, 1704, $6 50. The 
original ‘Solemn League and Covenant,’ executed 
at Glasgow, 1638, MSS. on vellum, 37 by 28 
inches, $98 75, bought by Mr. Stevens fora party 
in America. Is it not marvellous that such a 
document should be allowed to go out of this 
kingdom ? 


“‘Massachusetts General Laws and Liberties, | 


Oambridge, 1672, $50. Dr. I. Mather’s Brief 
History of Philip’s War, 1676, $25. Do. on 
Comets, $9. Mystery of Christ Opened, $10 75. 
Do. Testimony against Superstitions, 1687, $15. 
Do. Tryals of Witches with Cases of Conscience, 
$14 15. Do. against the Common Prayer, 
$21 25. Do. ©. Mather’s Early Piety, 1688, 
Walking with God, in one volume, 1689, $7 50. 
Do. Elegy on N. Collins, 1685, $27 50. Do. 
Military Duties, a sermon, 1687, $11 50. 
Soldiers Counselled, 1689, $13 50. 
upon the Ark, 1689, $15. 
ance, etc., 1690, $49 38. 


Do. Speedy Repent- 
Do. Wonders of the 
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Invisible World, John Dunton, 1698, $14 50. 
Calef’s More Wonders, 1700, $22 50. 

“Mather’s Magnalia, with map, 1702, $25. 
Do. Relation of Pirates, 1726, $10. Do. Manu- 
ducto, 1726, $16. Do. Ratio Discipline Fra- 
trum, $14 25. Morton’s Memorial, 1721, $11 50. 
Do. Davis's, $3. New England’s First Fruits, 
$17 50. Wilson’s Declaration (relating to the 
execution of Mary Dyer and others on Boston 
Common, 1660, $18. Coddington’s Demonstra- 
tion of True Love, etc., 1674, $18 50. Con- 
tinuation of the State of New England, 1676, 
$14 50. Leaming and Spicer’s Laws of New 
Jersey, $18 37. Norton’s Heart of New Eng- 
land Rent, 1660, $6 75. A Collection of 
Prynne’s Pieces, bound in 85 volumes, 1626-68, 
$115. The New England Psalmes, 1730, $14 50. 
Watt’s Psalms, 1st ed., $10 75. A single vol- 
ume of Purchas (vol. 3), 1625, $9. Robinson 
(our John) Essayes, etc., 1638, $6. Do. Justifi- 
cation, etc., 1639, $6 25, Mary Rowlindson’s 
Captivity, reprint, bad copy, 1682, $4. 

“But here I must stop, not having time to go 
further with these details, and I have doubtless 
given you as much as you may care to print I 
will remark that extravagant prices are not en- 
tirely confined to works relating to America ; 
rare old English books go at proportionate rates. 
Old illustrated works, and those on witchcraft, 
magic, and other utterly exploded sciences so 
much in repute 250 or 300 years ago, are caught 
up with great avidity. And yet in the daily 
sales some of them are constantly turning up, 
while the demand increases. As to books of a 
historical character, relating to any part of 
America, published between 1492 and 1750, 
those will increase in value, notwithstanding tho 
rates which they have now attained. I have 
felt aware of this for many years, but was not 


| quite prepared to believe the rage for them in 


England so great as it is found to be.” 

Apoprep Orrizens oF Franoe.—[From the 
“Gazette of the United States,” November 3, 
1792.] “In the National Assembly of France, 
August 26, M. Gaudet proposed and it was de- 


| creed that the title of French citizen should be 
| conferred on the following persons, who had ren- 


dered themselves illustrious by their love of lib- 


| erty,viz., Thomas Paine, Dr. Priestley, De la Paw, 


Wilberforce, Washington, Clarkson, Williams, 
Madison, Hamilton, Richard Feldebert, Mala- 
chonski, Pilatoski, Poniatowski and Mackintosh. 


| France declares they are her children since they 





| are those of Liberty.” 
Do. | 
Do. Work | 


Lerrers oF Wasnineton.—I send herewith 
copies of two letters of Gen. Washington, which 
'] think have never been published. The one 
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addressed to Major Billings possesses conside- 
rable interest, from showing how early in life 
both Washington and his wife became grey, for 
I have locks of the hair mentioned in said let- 
ters and they are both quite white. M. 

March 19, 1859. 

‘Camp aT CAMBRIDGE, Aug. 30, ’75, 

“Dear Str: Your favour of the 25 ult® re- 
commendatory of M*. Moyla came duly to 
hand, & I have the pleasure to inform you that 
he is now appointed Commissary-General of 
Musters—one of the offices which the Congress 
was pleased to leave at my disposal. I have no 
doubt, from your account of this Gentleman, 
of his discharging the duty with honour and 
fidelity. 

‘“‘ For the occurrences of the Camp, I refer to 
my publick Letters, address’d to M’. Hancock, 
and am, with sincere regard, Dr. Sir, 

““Y* most obed' Hble Serv‘, 
“Ge, WASHINGTON. 


‘To Joun Dickinson, Esquire, 
“* Philadelphia.” 


“ Private. 
“ Majr. Brrirnes, at Poughkeepsy.— 
‘ NewsurG, June 17, 1783. 

“Sir: By some mistake or other the Horse 
was not sent for yesterday—the Dragoon 
comes up for him now, & those small Tools 
which you conceived might be useful to me— 
among which I pray you to send me a small file 
or two; one of which to be very thin, so much 
so as to pass between the Teeth if occasion 
should require it—another one round. 

““Have you been able to satisfie yourself of 
the practicability and means of colouring Seal- 
ing Wax? If so can you bring the Stick I now 
send you to the complexion which is wanted? 

* Mr*. Washington sends you a lock of both 
our hair (Inclosed). 

“T am, with much regard, Sir, 
“Y" very Hmble Servt, 
“Ge, Wasnrneron.” 


“Do not forget the Instrument . 
RE ke. Ke Gere 
(Mem.—The letter is here mutilated.) 


to 


‘*Mounr Vernon, Jan’y 22d, 1788. 

“Dear Sir: As you have no immediate occa- 
sion for Peter in the only line in which he will 
be useful to you, I shall be very glad to keep 
him, as well on acct of my Jacks, Stud’ Horses, 
Mares, etc., as because he seems unwilling to 
part with his wife and Children. 

“When you are in this way (and if it is not 
more profitable to you, than it is to me, you had 
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better keep out of it) he may be serviceable, but 
hardly in any other, as he will do nothing but 
peddle about the stables, and conceives it to be 
a kind of degradation to bestow his attention on 
horses of plebean (sic in orig.) birth. 
“* With great esteem and regard, 
“T am, Dear Sir, 
“Yr Obedt and affect. Serv., 
“G, Wasnineton.” 
On the back, 
*“ Doctor Stuart, 
* Abingdon.” 


FROM ARTHUR LEE TO RBIOHARD HENRY LEE. 


‘* PHILADRLPHIA, Wow. Ist, 1780. 


“My prar Broruer: This will be presented 
to you by Major General Green, with whose 
high reputation as an officer you must be ac- 
quainted. He comes to succeed Gen! Gates, and 
from the Conversation I have had with him, 
seems to have very just ideas of our political 
situation. 

“T hope you will harmonize both in opinion 
and exertions for the Public, which from the in- 
fluence of bad men seems nearly ruined. Con- 
gress seems indisposed to enter upon any serious 
enquiry; for the threats of Mr. Duane terrify 
them with the apprehension of reviving old dis- 
sensions. It is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty when we shall get away from hence, 
which ill suits my impatience to see you. 

“ Farewell, 
“A, Lzz.” 

“ Rich’ Henry Lee, Esq’, 

“ Virginia. 


“‘ By favor of his Excellency 
‘Maj. Gen. Greene.” 


Letrer From GEorcEe Orryton.—Copy of the 
original in the collection of Charles H. Morse, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

“ June 7, 1779. 
“Sir: 

“The main Army being now so near the 
River as to be able to prevent the Disegents of 
the Enemy, the aid of the Militia under your 
command becomes no longer necessary. His Ex- 
cellency General Washington has _ therefore 
empowered me to grant them a dismission and 
at the same time to thank them in his name for 
their alacrity in marching to the assistance of 
the Continental Troops, and be pleased also to 
accept and offer to them my sincere acknowledg- 
ments for their immediate and ready compliance 
with my request in turning out for the defence 
of their common cause when the enemies of 
America were attempting to distress and ravage 
the country. The Enemy are still at Verplank’s 
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Point and Stony Point fortifying the latter, it is 
therefore his Excellency’s request that your 
Militia keep themselves in the most perfect 
readiness to march upon an emergency at a 
moment’s warning to the reinforcement of the 
Army under his command. 

“Tam, sir, with great respect, 

“Your most obed’t serv’t, 


“ Gro. CLinTon.” 
* Lt. Col. Bardsley. 


The address is—. 
“On Public Service. 
“ Geo. Clinton.’ 
“Oot. Wairine, 
“Commanding the Connecticut Militia 
“ Fredericksburgh.” 





THE CAMP AT VALLEY FORGE, 


Camp Valley Forge, 12th May, 1778. 
Court Marrtiat at Vatiey Forcr.—At a 
brigade court martial, held by order of brigadier 
general Mc!ntosh for the tryal of Lt. McOalley 
& such persons as may be br’t before them. 


Cou. Taos. Clark, President. 


Cart. Paivir TAYLOR 
JosHua Bowman 
ANDREW VANNOY 
Rosert FENNER 
Rogert VERNER 
Lewis CANNON 
Rosert NicKLESON 
Patrick McGiBBONEY 
Cuar.tes O NEAL 
DaniEL SHAW 
CHARLES GERRELL 
STEPHEN SOUTHALL 


Apam Boyp, Judge Advocate. 


Lievr. 
members. 


The members having been sworn—the judge 
advocate being also sworn and prosecutors on 
behalf of the United States; Lieut. Matthew 
McCalley, of the 10th N. Carolina battalion, 
came prisioner into court, having been arrested, 
For suffering John Slack a prisoner to Escape 
when committed to his charge whilst he was 
officer of the guard. Mr. McCalley admitted the 
charge and was willing to abide by the 
of this court. Suffering a prisoner to escape 
from guard appears to the court a breach of art. 
18, sect. 14 of the articles of war; but being 
informed that Mr. McCalley is young in the ser- 
vice, has since that been diligent in discharge of 
his duty, and that it had not then been custo- 
mary in his regiment for officers commanding 
guards to stay constantly with them, the court 
therefore, tho’ fully sensible of the evil tendency 
of such neglects, are of opinion Mr. McCalley 
should only be reprimanded in regimental or- 
ders. James Young was bro’t prisioner into 
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court, “charged with sleeping on his post”—the 
prisoner confessed the charge and the court 
finding it a breach of art. 6, sect. 13, of articles 
of war, sentenced him to receive one hundred 
lashes on his bare back. But the court being 
informed by his officers, that the prisoner had 
been upwards of two years in the army, during 
which time he had behaved himself soberly, and 
as a good and faithful soldier, and never had been 
before accused of a crime before any court mar- 
tial whatever; in consideration whereof, the 
court beg leave to recommend him for a mitiga- 
tionor a total remission of punishment, as com- 
mander shall judge most expedient. 

Julius Burton was bro’t prisioner into court 
accused of theft—the prisioner denied the 
charge; whereupon Hillary Parker, being sworn, 
deposed that he lost a pair of shoes, and upon 
inquiry found ihe identical pair which he had 
lost in the possession of a woman to whom the 
prisoner had sold them—that upon this depo- 
nents telling Burton the shoes were his pro- 
perty, the prisioner replied, “if you say nothing 
more about it, I will give you another pair.” 

William Thompson being sworn, said, to the 
best of his knowledge the shves found by Hil- 
lary Parker in a woman's possession, were Par- 
ker’s property—that he heard the prisoner 
acknowledge he had sold those shoes to the wo- 
man and offered to pay Parker or give him 
another pair, if he would say nothing about it. 

Zacheriah Heath, being sworn, deposed that on 
their march to camp, the day after the left Lan- 
caster he saw the prisoner take a pair ot shoes 
out of a soldier’s bundle whilst he lay asleep and 
carry them off with him—that the man robbed 
is the same who now accuses the prisioner, 
but tho’ he knows his person he doves not know 
his name. The prisioner in his defence said 
that he had two pair of shoes, one in his pack 
aud the other under his arm,—one pair he 
drew and the other he bo’t in Lancaster—that 
the pair which Haithcock saw him carry must 
have been one of those—that they did not fit 
him, and as he meant for that reason to sell or 
exchange them, he carried them in that public 
manner. 

John McAllister (introduced by the prisoner), 
being sworn, deposed that the day before the 
troops left Lancaster he saw the prisoner have 
three shoes, but does not know by what means 
he came by them. 

The court then, considering the whole matter 
before them, were unanimously of opinion that 

Julius Burton is guilty of the charge, and sen- 
tence him to receive fifty lashes on his bare 
back, in the presence of the whole Brigade. 
Then the court adjourned till to-morrow. 
Wednesday, 18th May, 1778—the court having 
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met according to adjournment; the following 
prisioners were brought before them, viz: 

Jeremiah Randon charged “ with drunkenness 
by which he neglected his duty,” the prisioner 
confessed the charge and was thereupon sen- 
tenced to receive twenty five lashes on his bare 
back in the presence of the whole Brigade. 

John .Hews coporal, “for being drunk at 
guard-mounting.” The prisoner denied the 
charge; whereupon adjutant Slade being sworn, 
deposed that as he was about parading the 
guard, he found the prisioner, who was ordered 
for guard as coporal, so much intoxicated with 
liquor as to be altogether unfit for duty; where- 
upon he was sentenced to be reduced to the 
ranks and receive twenty-five lashes on his bare 
back, in presence of the whole brigade. 

John O’Neal accused of “ absenting himself 
without leave.” The prisioner confessed the 
charge, but said he was at that time unable to 
attend parade, however he confessed he had at 
same time walked half a mile from camp. 
Therefore he was sentenced to receive twenty 
five lashes on his bare back, in presence of the 

‘ whole brigade. 

The same prisioner being accused of forging 
two discharges for soldiers in the names of John 
Walsh, Capt. & William Dennis, denied thecharge, 
whereupon George Low, being sworn, deposed 
that the prisoner, in conversation with him 
asked him if he did not wish to go to Carolina, 
& upon his saying he did, the prisoner told him 
he had a regard for him (this deponent) & 
would therefore get him a discharge—that he 
afterwards bro’t him two discharges, both 
signed as above, one for himself and another 
for Robert Raper; but this deponent does not 
know who wrote those discharges. 

Robert Raper, being sworn, deposed that 
yeorge Low told him he had got a discharge 
from the.prisioner, and he supposed he would 
give him another—upon which this deponent 
went to the prisoner & asked him if he would 
give him a discharge—that the prisioner pro- 
mised he would write him one, and that George 
Low bro’t it to him signed Capt. John Walsh 
and William Dennis, telling him at same time 
he had got it from John O'Neal. 

The court considering the heiniousness of his 
crime, and the pernicious tendency of such prac- 
tices (for the discharges had the appearance of a 
report of a board of officers) were unanimously 
of opinion that he deserved death; but being in 
this restrained by the articles of war, find him 
guilty of misdemeanors highly prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline under art. 5th, 
sect. 18th of the articles of war, and therefore do 
sentence him for forging the discharge to George 
Low, to receive one hundred lashes on his bare 
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back at the same time when he receives the 
twenty-five lashes, which were adjudged for the 
first offence of “absenting himself” &c. It is 
also the opinion of the court that two days 
afterwards the said John O’Neal shall receive 
one hundred lashes more for forging the dis- 
charge for Robert Raper, both which punish- 
ments he is to suffer in presence of the whole 
brigade. 

Geo, Low and Robert Raper for “ attempting 
to desert they having forged discharges with 
them.” . 

The prisioners both confessed the charge, but 
said John O’Neal advised them to it, and told 
them the discharges he gave them would secure 
them from being apprehended. 

In consideration of their youth and former 
good conduct, the court sentenced then each tu 
receive fifty lashes ondy to be well Jaid on their 
bare backs in presence of the whole brigade. 

Dempsey White “for countenancing deser- 
tion.” The prisioner denied the charge, and from 
the testimony of Low and Raper, the only evi- 
dences that could be procured, it appeared the 
prisioner was not guilty of the charge; the court 
therefore acquit him and are all of opinion he 
should be. 

William Read “ For absenting himself with- 
out leave.” 

The prisoner confessed he had been absent 
two nights and days, but pleaded his duty 
and that he went into the country for milk. 

The court find him guilty of breach of art. 3d 
sect. 13th of the articles of war, and sentence 
him to receive fifty lashes well laid on his bare 
back in the presence of the whole brigade. 

Attest: T. Cirarx, Col & P——. 
Adam Boyd, J. Ad. 

The same court then sitting as a court of in- 
quiry respecting the seizure of certain liquors, 
the following persons appeared before them, 
viz.: Capt. Clement Hall to answer the charge 
preferred against him by Josiah Stephens, 
Josiah Hollister and Nathan Tyler, artificers, 
that he (Capt Hall) had taken from them three 
and one half barrels of cyder, which they had 
bo’t for their own use. 

It appearing from their own confession as 
well as from the testimony of several soldiers 
who had bo’t cyder from the complainants, 
that they had frequently sold liquor, without 
proper license, contrary to general orders of the 
15th of April last, the court were unanimously 
of opinion that the seizure was just, and that 
the liquor so seized should be appropriated as 
specified in said orders. 

Matthew Wallace (suttler) to answer a charge 
exhibited against him by William Thompson, for 
having seized a barrel of his whiskey. Upon 
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examination Thompson confessed he had bro’t 
whiskey into camp and sold part of it without 
license contrary to general orders of the 15th of 
April last. The court are therefore of opinion 
that the seisure was proper, and that the whis- 
key should be applied as decided in said general 
orders. 

Capt Clement Hall to answer another charge 
exhibited by Marshal Holman for taking seventy 
eight gallons of his whiskey which he had 
lodged in Fred Geershart’s stable. 

That the cask of whiskey had been so depo- 
sited without orders to sell it, appeared from 
the testimony of Geershart and Crover; but 
from testimony of Capt. Hall and Cotaunet (a sol- 
dier) it also appeared, that whiskey had been 
that day sold out of said stable, that a keg out 
of which they had sold liquor to the soldiers 
in the meadow was carried empty into the 
stable, where were several canteens also empty, 
when Capt. Hall went there with his guard, 
that the barrel in the stable appeared (and was 
acknowledged) to have just then been run off, 
that a cock was put into the other cask of 
whiskey, which Holman claims as his property. 

Upon considering these several circumstances, 
the court are unanimously of opinion that the 
whiskey was seizable, in consequence of general 
orders of the 15th of April last, and that it 
should be appropriated agreeably to those 
orders. 

The preceeding minutes were read in open 
court and approved this 18th May, 1778, 

Attest: T. Crarx, Col & P—— 
Adam Boyd, J. Ad. 


Repwoop Lisrary, Newport, R. I.—A corre- 
spondent of the “ Boston Journal” gives the fol- 
lowing account of Redwood Library, which has 


recently undergone repairs and alterations. It 
may now be justly called one of the finest libra- 
ries in the country, as regards both exterior fin- 
ish and interior arrangement. It possesses very 
rare and valuable works in theology, some of 
which cannot be found elsewhere, and the col- 
lection of standard literature embraces nearly 
every important work. As the institution is 
somewhat famed for its historical recollections, 
as well as for its very choice collection of books, 
I have thought a brief sketch of its origin and 
history would be generally interesting. It 
sprang from a literary and philosophical society, 
which was established in Newport, in 1780, and 
which numbered among its members some of 
the most respectable men of the times. 

Bishop Berkeley, author of the prophetic 
lines regarding the progress of our country 
(which were composed during his residence 
here), stimulated the formation of this society, 
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and participated in the discussions, In 1747, 
Abraham Redwood, Esq., donated to the society 
£500, for the purchase of standard books in 
London, and enjoined the duty of erecting an 
edifice for their accommodation. A year later, 
Henry Collins, Esq., a distinguished merchant 
of Newport, presented the lot .of land upon 
which the building now stands. An act of in- 
corporation was obtained, and five thousand 
pounds sterling were subscribed by the citizens. 
The building was erected and completed in 
1750. The plan was furnished by Joseph Har- 
rison, assistant architect of the Blenheim House, 
England, and the building is one of the finest 
specimens of Doric architecture in the country. 
About this time the library contained fifteen 
hundred volumes of standard works. During 
the Revolution, the town was occupied by the 
British army, and the tumults of war and revo- 
lution compelled the people to turn their atten- 
tion from peaceful pursuits to the sterner duty 
of protecting their homes. The library became 
neglected, the building was defaced, and it is 
said many books were carried off. General 
Prescott, the British commander, hearing of 
these outrages, stationed a military guard to 
protect it from further injury. In 1788, Mr. 
Redwood, the founder and munificent benefac- 
tor of the institution, died, and from this time, 
for a period of twenty years, its prosperity 
seemed to decline and the public interest les- 
sened. 

In 1810, James Ogilvie, Esq., made a donation 
of select and valuable books, and the society re- 
ceived an accession of spirit and ability. In 
1834, the king of England, William IV., pre- 
sented to the library eighty-four volumes, con- 
sisting of public records of England. These 
were obtained by the industry of Robert John- 
son, Esq. In 1834, Abraham Redwood, Esq., 
of England, grandson of the founder, gave to 
the corporation the homestead estate in this 
place, which he inherited from his father. In 
1837, Baron Hottinguer, of Paris, connected 
with the Redwood family, presented one thou- 
sand francs ($200), for the restoration of the 
building. Since that time it has received much 
material aid, and many valuable additions of 
books, and five thousand dollars are now about 
to be expended in enriching the library. 

The recent liberal gift of Charles B. King, 
Esq., of Washington, formerly of Newport, of 
over eighty highly valuable pictures, has added 
much to the character and to the interest of the 
library. Among these pictures I noticed “The 
Lion Hunt,” a Flemish piece of art, painted in 
1608, by Simon De Vos. It is fresh and bril- 
liant as new. The “Vision of St. Anthony,” 
painted in 1567. There is also a very large and 
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ancient fruit-piece, painted by Russifoli di Sala. 
Among the portraits which adorn the walls, and 
presented by Mr. King, ure those of Rembrandt, 
copied from the original by Mr. King; Abraham 
Redwood, copied by Mr. King, in 1817, from an 
original; Patrick Henry, John Adams, and John 
Q. Adams, Thomas Jefferson, William Wirt, 
Daniel Webster, at the age of about 35, William 
Coddington, the first Governor of Rhode Island, 
John ©. Calhoun, Governor Pierce, father of ex- 
President Pierce, General Jacob Brown, Colum- 
bus, Homer, from a bust, Edward Livingston, 
Healey, the artist, and William H. Seward. A 
very accurate likeness of Commodore Perry is 
also a gift to the Society. I also noticed one of 
Bishop Berkeley, copied from Smiberts, and one 
of Benjamin Franklin, which President Monroe 
said was the best likeness of him he had ever 
seen. David Sears, Esq., of Boston, has given 
the Society photograph portraits of the members 
of the Massachusetts Historical and Boston Hu- 
mane Societies. 

The reading-room, which has just been added 
to the original structure, is light, airy, and ex- 
ceedingly comfortable. The principal design of 
this library is to afford literary advantages to 
every class of the community. The mechanic, 
the apprentice, and the clerk, may indulge their 
literary taste, as well as those of more leisure 
and means. 


CuristrnA River.—As an admirer of historic 
sccuracy, I have been annoyed by observing the 
almost universal practice, at the present day, of 
violating the true orthography of a name, which 
was introduced by the early settlers in New Cas- 
tle County, which was held by those worthy pio- 
neers in special reverence, and, as I think, de- 
serves to be maintained exactly as it was origin- 
ally imposed. With permission, I would ask 
the attention of yourself and your numerous 
readers, to the subject, in the trust that all will 
be disposed to regard my observations with in- 
dulgence, if not with approval. 

When the Swedes settled on the western 
shore of the Delaware, near the site of the pre- 
sent city of Wilmington, their zealous devotion 
to their queen (the accomplished daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus), prompted them to use the 
name of Christina, wherever it was in any man- 
ner applicable. Thus it was appropriated to 
the river which passes in front of Wilmington, 
to the ferry for crossing that stream, to the for- 
tification erected on its banks, to one of the 
Hundreds or districts of the county, ete., etc. 
I well remember, some sixty years since, when 
the name was invariably used by the inhabi- 
tants, as originally given, being conveniently 
anglicized for conversation to Christine (pro- 
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nounced Christeen.) In a residence of several 
years among them, I never heard it modified 
into “Christiana,” as it is now so generally 
written and printed, in newspapers, handbills, 
and even on respectable maps. This vicious 
orthography seems to have been introduced by 
English writers, who doubtless cared little for 
the sentimental devotion of the warm-hearted 
Swedes. Possibly, English prejudices, and an 
aversion to “the Protector,” may have influ- 
enced the adherents of the Stuarts, in ignoring 
the complimentary nomenclature employed by 
the early Swedish immigrants. Oliver Crom- 
well, by his ambassador, Bulstrode Whitelock, 
had successfully negotiated a commercial treaty 
with the Queen of Sweden. Soon after White- 
lock’s return, Cromwell gallantly sent over his 
portrait to the Queen, inscribed with oa Latin 
Epigram, for which the hand of Milton had been 
employed, the first two lines of which ran thus: 


‘* Beliipotens Virgo, septem Regina trionum 
Christina, Arctoi lucida stella poli !’”’— 


which have been rendered by the following: 


‘¢ Bright martial maid, Queen of the frozen zone ! 
The northern pole supports thy shining throne !"’"— 


The honest old Swedish historian, T. Campa- 
nius Holm, complaining of the injustice done in 
this matter, “ although,” says he, “‘the English, 
since they have had possession of this country, 
have done all in their power to destroy every 
vestige of the Swedish Government; yet the 
name of our glorious queen will for ever live in 
those of the Christina Congregation, Christina 
Chureh, Christina Hundred, Christina Fort, 
Christina Creek, Christina Ferry, Christina 
Bridge, etc.” The learned and venerable Du- 
ponceau, his translator, sympathized with the 
historian, and added (See Memoirs of the Histo- 
rical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. iii. p. 86), 
“The patriotic lamentations of this honest 
Swede, have appeared to us well worthy of be- 
ing preserved; therefore, we have thought it 
right to insert them in this place. But, alas! 
the revered name has already been changed to 
Christiana!” I am, nevertheless, fain to believe 
that it is not yet too late to correct this error, 
and restore the true and legitimate orthography. 
I have suggested the correction to the editors 
of Lippincott’s Gazetteer, and have reason to 
think it will be attended to in the next edition of 
that noble work. If the gentlemen of the news- 
paper press, and other intelligent citizens of 
New Castle County should concur in the view 
here presented, | have no doubt that with a 
persevering effort, the true original name can 
be reéstablished, and an interesting feature of 
our early colonial history preserved. W. D. 
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Earty Use or Coprrr anp Tix.—In a note 
from Prof. Renwick to the editor, that gentle- 
man corrects the report of his remarks made at 
a recent meeting of the Ethnological Society, as 
published in this Magazine. He says that “ the 
errors are not those of omission only,” asin that 
case he would not ask for their correction; but 
as “he is made in that report to say things 
which he could not possibly have said,” he asks 
us “to publish what, to the best of his recol- 
lection, he did sty.” The report was drawn up 
by the Secretary of the Society, on whom the 
duty of reporting the proceedings usually de- 
volved, and by whom it is generally performed 
in a highly satisfactory manner. The following 
are the professor’s corrections. 

“1. 1 stated that the call upon me was unex- 
pected, and that I was not prepared to quote 
authorities. 

“2. That the alloy of copper and tin, called by 
the French, bronze, had been known and used 
from the most remote ages as a material for 
offensive arms and edge tools. That it was 
also employed for making coins. 

“3. That it was to be inferred that the art of 
rendering bronze either hard enough to keep an 
edge, or soft enough to receive an impression, 
was therefore well known and practised. 

“4. That this art of tempering bronze had 
been lost for many ages. 

“5. That the material used in edged instru- 
ments, according to analysis by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, was identical in composition from India to 
Iceland. That this identity led to the inference 
that the material was not a mixture by art of 
prescribed portions of the two metals, but the 
product of an ore containing them in definite 
proportions. That such an ore was known, 
although now extremely rare. 

“6. That the art of tempering bronze to re- 
ceive and keep an edge, had been discovered in 
France about one hundred years since, and that 
it was said to consist of very careful annealing. 

“7. That the art of tempering bronze to re- 
ceive an impression, was unknown at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, when the 
church bells were ordered to be made into coin, 
and was attained after a course of experiments 
by Darret, the chief of the French mint. That 
it consisted in a rapid cooling of the heated 
alloy. 

“8, That the tempering of bronze, therefore, 
was performed by methods exactly the reverse 
of those used in tempering steel. 

“9. That in our own mint the striking of 
coins and medals of bronze was not practised 
until at a date comparatively recent, although 
nuw employed extensively in the fabrication of 
the new cents. 
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“10. That the fabrication of weapons from 
bronze, was not only practised throughout the 
greater part of the old continent, but was 
known in America at the time of its discovery, 
to some of the tribes. As a proof, we learn 
from Cortez’s account of the conquest of Mex- 
ico, that he armed his soldiers, after Toledo 
steel became scarce among them, with spears 
pointed with Chinaulta copper., 

(Mr. Symms here remarked, that, as he had 
already stated, this material, a product of asingle 
ore of the two metals, was known and used up 
to the present day.) 

“11. That this knowledge was far from gene- 
ral, as the ruling race of Mexico had no better 
weapons than swords formed by setting frag- 
ments of obsidian in staves of wood. 

“As I am making a reclamation, I beg your 
leave to say further, that remarks have been 
made by correspondents of the Historical Maga- 
zine, chiefly consisting in pointing out facts 
omitted by me in my letter to Mr. Depeyster, 
in the Aug. No., 1858. I have to confess these 
omissions, and it has surprised me that those 
who have scanned my reminiscences, as if they 
were history, have not found much more defect 
to find out. I may, however, put a close to any 
further remarks of this kind, by saying that I 
have written and published a general history of 
the steam engine, and also a particular one of 
steam navigation, and that my letter to Mr. 
Depeyster contains no more than personal anec- 
dotes, which I thought unsuited to a formal 
treatise. Jas. RENWICK, 


Joun Rarture, Bryper or Enior’s Inpran 
Brete.—aA friend has sent us a‘copy of John 
Ratlife’s letter to the commissioners of the New 
England Colonies, complaining of the price paid 
him for binding Eliot's Indian Bible. It is in- 
teresting, as showing the care taken in prepar- 
ing the work. Mr. Ratlife came from England 
expressly to do the binding. 


“For The Honnoured The Comissioners of the 
united Collonyes in New England met at Hart- 
ford, These present. 

“‘ May it please your worships, aa 

“The providence of god so ordering it, that I 
could not be so hapy as to be here at your last 
meeting at Boston, there to adress myselfe unto 
your worships about the bindeing the Indian 
Bibles; the onely incourageing work which 
upon good Intelligence caused me to transport 
myselfe, and family into New England, and 
which I desire to promote, by my art, and in 
my Lawfull calling as a thing tending so much to 
the honour of god, by the advancement of Reli- 
gion, wherein your honoured selves doe claime a 
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worthy remembrance, as Chiefe Instruments and 
propagators of it and findeing that your worships 
had referred the care of bindeing and price to 
Mr.. Usher, I have by his appointment and 


* | 
order made some progress therein, yet not finde- 


ing him verry willing without your worships’ 
consent, to come upto a suitable price (he profes- 
sing himselfe but to bee your worships’ steward) 


in that behalte, have Inforced me to appeal from | 
him unto yourselves in this matter and humbly | 


. to acquaint you that-under 8s. 4d. or 3s. 6d. p. 
book I can not binde them to live comfortably 
upon it, one Bible being as much as I can com- 
pleat in one day, and out of it finde Thred, 
Glew, Pasteboard, and Leather Claps, and all 
which I cannot suply my selfe for one shilling in 
this country. I question not but the printers if 
they please are able to Inform your Worships of 
the Reasonableness of my appeal in this case, 
though I blame not Mr Usher in the Least, and 
I finde by experience that in things belonging to 
my trade, | here pay 18s. for that which in 
England I could buy for four shillings, they be- 
ing things not formerly much used in this coun- 
try. Were I before your Worships | could 
further amplify my demand by Reason to be Just 
and Lawfull; so likewise I doubt not but others 
can that may appear before you; but Relying 
upon your Worship’s wisdome and that upon 
consideration you will Judge the Artificer 
worthy of his wages, I shall not further trouble 
you, but expecting your favourable concession 
thereto for the better carrying on of the work 
and for my Incouragement therein, prayeing 
for your Worships’ Prosperrity subscribe my- 
selfe, 
“Your Worships’ humble servant 
“Joun Ratwire.” 

‘Boston, Aug. 30, 1664.” 

(Indorsed :) Massachusetts, Jno. Ratliff’s Let- 
ter to Comissioners at Hartford, August 80th, 
1664. 


Barrie or Fort Movtrrm.—tThe history of 
this glorious action, Says the ** Columbia Banner,” 
has been so often published, that it is accessible 


to all. Still, as we have General Horry’s man- 
uscript account of it, we cannot resist the im- 
pulse to publish his account of the heroic act of 
the brave Sergeant Jasper on this the anniver- 
sary of the victory. 

“*T was an elder captain at the battle of Fort 
Moultrie, in 1776. History gives a full account 
thereof. Colonel Moultrie being made Briga- 
dier-General, promoted me to the rank of Major. 
We lost in this action but very few men. No 
officer was hurt. The two regiments received 
the thanks of the Governor-Gereral and Gover- 
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nor’s Privy Council, for their bravery in defence 
of the fort. 

“Sergeant Jasper distinguished himself, as did 
two or three officers. All did theirduty. Two 
Tories in Charleston were brought to trial for 
setting Charleston on fire; one was hung, the 
other escaped, and boasted to Sir Guy Carleton, 
at New York, that he was the man who per- 
formed so meritorious an action, and wished for 
his Majesty’s reward. Sir Guy called him a vil- 
lain, and drove him from his presence. 

“T commanded an 18-pounder in the left wing 
of Fort Moultrie. Above my gun, on the ram- 
part, was a large American flag, hung on a very 
high mast, formerly of a ship. The men of war 
directing their fire thereat, it was from their shot 
so wounded as to fall with the colors over the 
fort. Sergeant Jasper, of the Grenadiers, on the 
right wing, leaped on the rampart, deliberately 
walked the whole length of the fort, and until 
he came to the colors on the extremity of the 
left, when he cut off the same from the mast, 
and called to me for a sponge staff, and with a 
cord tied on the colors and stuck the staff on 
the rampart in the sand. This was a brave act, 
and the Sergeant fortunately received no hurt, 
though exposed for a considerable time to the 
enemy’s fire. 

“Governor Rutledge, as a reward, took his 
small sword from his side, and, in presence of 
many officers, presented it to Sergeant Jasper, 
telling him to wear it in remembrance of the 
28th day of June, and in remembrance of him. 
He also offered Jasper a lieutenant’s commission, 
but, as he could neither read nor write, he mod- 
estly refused to accept it, saying, he was not fit 
to keep officers’ company, being only bred a ser- 
geant. 

“The colors kept flying on the fort, discouraged 
our enemies on board, whilst, on the contrary, it 
revived the drooping spirits of our numerous 
friends in Charleston. Mrs. Elliott, lady of Col- 
onel Bernard Elliott, of our artillery, presented 
the 2d regiment with a pair of elegant colors, 
and delivered a suitable patriotic oration, with 
these words: ‘Support it in the air of freedom, 
and never part with it but with life.’ A suita- 
ble answer was returned by our Colonel-com- 
mandant Moultrie. At Savannah, a color was 
taken from us, by cutting off the fingers of en- 
sign Bush, while in the agonies of death; so the 
honor of the regiment was saved.” 

HatLoox.—This name, or, as it is sometimes 
spelled, Halleck, or Hollick, is a corruption of 
Hollyoake. In the early records we find the 
name spelled Hallioke, or Haliock. The first 
settler, William, wrote his name in his will olly- 
oake. From this to Hallock we see the easy 
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transition through Halliock. The poet, Fitz 
Greene Halleck, is a descendant of the said Wil- 
liam Hollyoake, who died at Southold, L. I., in 
1684. So is Gerard Hallock, editor of the 
“Journal of Commerce,” N. Y. He was a 
staunch cavalier, judging from the way he dates 
his will: ‘in the 84th yeare of the reign of our 
sovereign Lord King Charles the second,”—that 
is to say, 1682, thus ignoring the Common- 
wealth. Whether he was connected with the 
New England Holyoke, who married the daugh- 
ter of Pynchon, is uncertain. 

It is singular how a name may be completely 
changed by corrupt usage. Few would suppose 
Bunker Hill should, in etymological correctness, 
be written Bon-Ceur-Hill, yet such is the fact, 
and it unveils a happy coincidence; for, did not 
the fight that day give good heart to the Revo- 
lution ? * is 

BROOKLYN, 1859. 


CommanpDER Barry AND THE CONTINENTAL 
Navy Boarp.—(vol. iii. p.202). In the July No. 
of the Hist. Mag., I notice an article entitled 
“Memorials of the Revolutionary Navy.” Per- 
haps the following (copied from the original now 
before me) may not be without interest, in con- 
nection with that article. In Captain Barry’s 
answer, dated January 10, 1778, he gives the 
date of the order for sinking the ships as “on 
or about the 24th November last’ (1777), while 
the letter which I send you bears date Novem- 
ber 2d, 1777. Probably, Captain Barry’s mem- 
ory was in fault, or the order of the 2d Novem- 
ber not being complied with, a second order, of 
later date, may have been afterward given. i 


‘* To Joun Barry, Esg., 
Commander on Board the Frigate Effingham. 
“Sire: As we understand your ship is now scut- 
tled and ready for sinking, you are hereby di- 
rected to remove her a little below White Hill,* 
and having found a suitable Birth, where she 
may lye on a soft Bottom, and be easily got off 
at a Common Tide, you are to sink her there 
without further Delay. We expect this Business 
will be compleated by sunset this evening, and 
Report thereof made to this Board. 
“ Fra’s Hopkinson, 
Joun Wuarrton. 


** CONTINENTAL Navy Boarp, 
Borden Town, Nov. 2d, 1777.” 
Cxauron Reroorps.—We are slightly progress- 
ing. The following notes have been recently 


* White Hall, in Captain Barry's letter, as printed in 
the Historical Magazine, but spelled, very distinctly, 
White Hill, in the letter now given, which is in the au- 
tograph of Mr. Hopkinson, and signed by both him and 
Mr. Wharton. 
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taken from the records of the old church in An- 
dover, Mass.: ‘January 17,1712. Voted (un- 
der protest), yt those persons who have pews 
sit with their wives.” “Nov. 10th, 1718. 
Granted to Richard Barker foure shillings, for 
his extraordinary trouble in swiping our Meet- 
ing House ye past year.” ‘March 17th, 1766. 
Voted, that all the English women in the parish 
who marry or associate with negro or mulatto 
men, be seated in the Meeting House with the 
negro women.” “Jn 1799, it was voted, amid 
much opposition, to procure a bass viol.” 


OriGin oF THE TERM “ OLD Dominion.” —Few 
things are so well calculated to awaken in the 
mind of the proud Virginian, when wandering 
in foreign lands, touching reminiscences of home 
and kindred, as the simple mention of the “Old 
Dominion.” And yet there are comparatively 
few who are aware of the origin of the term 
which hes so long and so generally been applied 
to Virginia. It originated thus: During the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, the colony of Vir- 
ginia refused to acknowledge his authority, and 
declared itself independent. Shortly after, when 
Cromwell threatened to send a fleet and army 
to reduce Virginia to subjection, the alarmed 
Virginians sent a messenger to Charles II., who 
was then an exile in Flanders, inviting him to 
return in the ship with the messenger, and be 
king of Virginia. Charles accepted the invita- 
tion, and was on the eve of embarkation, when 
he was called to the throne of England. As 
soon as he was fairly seated on his throne, in 
gratitude for the loyalty of Virginia, he caused 
her coat of arms to be quartered with those of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, as an indepen- 
dent member of the empire, a distinct portion 
of the “old dominion.” Hence arose the origin 
of the term. Copper coins of Virginia were 
issued even as late as the reign of George III., 
which bore on one side the coats of arms of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia. 


Dr. Warts’ Hymns.—Dr. Watts’ Hymns were 
first published in England in’1707, and his psalms 
in 1719. He sent specimens of them to this 


country to Cotton Mather. The hymns were 
first published in America by Dr. Franklin, in 
1741, and the psalms were published the same 
year in Boston; but neither the hymns nor the 
psalms came into general use, in this country, 
until after the Revolution. 


Tue Lanoaster Turnpike Roap.—The turn- 
pike road from Philadelphia to Lancaster is said 
to be the oldest in the United States. The fol- 
lowing account of the subscription to the stock 
is from the “General Advertiser,” June, 1792: 
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“The State House garden, on Monday last, wit- 
nessed a scene of great bustle and confusion. 
To judge from the crowd and the impatience of 
the people to reach the windows, a stranger to 
the cause would have imagined they were press- 
ing in to give their votes in a contested election 
for Chief Magistrate. But not so—subscriptions 
were receiving for the Lancaster Turnpike Road. 
From 11 in the morning till near 12 at night, the 
subscriptions remained open, and, when closed, 
2,276 shares were found subscribed. Each sub- 
scriber advanced thirty dollars on his share; 
this, multiplied by the number of shares, makes 
the sum of 68,283 dollars, subscribed and paid 
in about twelve hours. This shows no scarcity 
of cash. Six hundred is the number of shares 
limited by law; a lottery was therefore insti- 
tuted to reduce the subscriptions to the legal 
number, the thirty dollars returned to those 
who are excluded by that lottery.” 


Citizen Genet.—The following paragraphs 
from the “Gazette of the United States,” exhibit- 
ing the reception of Mr. Genet in Philadelphia 
and New York, contrast strongly with the un- 
popularity which attended his subsequent career 
in this country. 

Philadelphia, May 18, 1792. “Thursday, at 
one o’clock, Mr. Genet, Minister From France 


to the United States of America, arrived in this 


city from Charleston. In the afternoon, the 
bells of Christ Church were rang on this occa- 
sion.” 

New York, August 8, 17938. “ Yesterday 
arrived in this city, about half-past twelve 
o’clock, Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the Republic of France to the United 
States of America. He was received at the 
Battery by a committee of forty gentlemen ap- 
pointed for that purpose, at which time a fede- 
ral salute was fired. He was then accompanied 
to the Tontine Coffee House amidst the accla- 
mations of a vast concourse of citizens, when 
the following address was read by Doctor Pitt 
Smith, one of the members of the committee.” 
[The address and reply fill two columns of the 
newspaper. The reply commences thus: “ From 
the first moment of my arrival on this conti- 
nent, I wished for an opportunity to pay a visit 
to our republican brethren of New York, and 
greet them with the embrace of fraternal affec- 
tion.”’] 

- . 

Lorp Prroy.—In Christopher Marshall‘s Di- 
ary, vol. i. page 22, is a copy of a handbill, 
referring to the battle of Lexington, in which it 
is stated that Lord Percy was killed; and, in a 
note on page 19, this is corrected by tlie editor 
of the diary, but he adds that Lord Percy 
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“afterward fell in the battle of Brandywine.” 
This is in accordance with a tradition, which 
represents Lord Percy as saying, on nearing 
that battle ground, that he had dreamt of that 
scene, and of his dying there, which was after- 
ward verified. This tradition is a pure fabri- 
cation. Lord Percy survived the Revolution 
and became Duke of Northumberland. 
#. BO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ANEcDOTE oF JoHn RanpotpH.—Mr. Dana, 
of Connecticut, was in Congress with him, and, 
on one occasion, paid Randolph some very 
handsome compliments, although opposed to 
him in politics. In the speech which Randolph 
made in reply, he quoted the line of Virgil, 


‘*Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.”’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wed. 


Tue Quarter Sessions Court-room, Paria- 
DELPHIA.—The “Philadelphia Bulletin,” in 
speaking of the building occupied by the Quar- 
ter Sessions Court, says : 

“There are very many Philadelphians who 
are not aware of the fact that this now much 
abused and despised court-room was once the 
Hall of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. At the close of the last century 
Congress met at the County Court-house at the 
corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets. The Re- 
presentative Chamber occupied the room on the 
first floor, now used as the Quarter Sessions 
Court-room. The Senate met in the southern 
room, up-stairs, now occupied by the District 
Court. Mr. Jefferson, while Vice-President, 
occupied a seat at the southern end of the room, 
where the Judges’ bench now is. 

“The Representative Chamber, down-stairs, 
was reached by means of a wide passage, which 
ran through from the great door-way on Chest- 
nut street. This passage divided the room, now 
occupied by the office of Receiver of Taxes, into 
two small apartments. Congress Hall, when at 
Sixth and Chestnut streets, was the scene of the 
violent political struggle which raged during tho 
latter part of the administration of President 
Adams. The decided differences between the 
Democratic and Federal parties were aggravated 
by the stirring events of the French Revolution, 
and a warmth of political feeling existed at that 
period which was fully equal to anything of the 
kind that has since been experienced. It was in 
the room now occupied by the Quarter Sessions 
Court-roum that the famous fight between Lyon 
and Griswold, two members of the House, took 
place about the year 1799. The two members 
were upon opposite sides in politics, and Gris- 
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wold, the Federalist, having said something 
offensive to Lyon, the latter spat in his face. 
This insult was returned with a blow from a 
stick, and Lyon seized the tongs, which he used 
about the head of his adversary. The feathers 
flew briskly for a time, and the affair afforded 
ample material for many of the rhymirg squibs 
= _ the politicians in those days were so 
ond. 

“Those who find fault with the Quarter Ses- 
sions Court-room, should remember that the 
Congress of the United States once deemed it a 
respectable chamber for the lower house, and 
that assault and battery cases cannot be adjudi- 
cated in a more appropriate place than the spot 
where the first congressional fight on record 
took place.” 


QUERIES. 


ProrukeE iv Honor or Dr. Franxumn.—In 
the “ Pennsylvania Gazette,” March 31, 1779, I 
find the following description of a picture, then 
my engraved in Paris, in honor of Dr. Frank- 

in: 

“ The principal figure is the Genius of Liberty 
descending—one foot on the earth, both arms 
fully extended; and a wreath of laurel in each 
hand. She is surrounded with light, while 
clouds, representing Ignorance and Slavery, are 
driven back by her presence. Before her is a 
bust of the Doctor, which she is in the act of 
crowning with laurels; and the cause of her so 
doing is expressed by a globe on his right hand 
—America in view, with an olive branch bear- 
ing fruit running up it. Behind, and leaning on 
the globe, is the genius of the Doctor, with the 
sword of justice and other emblems in its right 
hand—in its left is a scroll, falling upon the 
globe, on which is inscribed, ‘Constitution of 
the government of Pennsylvania.’ In front of 
the globe is a bundle of fasces bound with olive 
branches, also bearing fruit, representing future 
union, peace and plenty. The crowning of the 
bust expresses the honors which will be paid to 
his memory. Under the whole is inscribed, 
‘Dr. FRANKLIN CRowNnED BY LIBERTY.’ ” 

The writer says: ‘‘The subject, probably, is 
the Doctor’s own choice. The design and exe- 
cution by a celebrated hand.” 

Is there a copy of that picture in this country ? 
and if so, where? B 

PoUGHKEEPSIE, July, 1859. 





First Vessex THaTt Raisep tHe U.S. Frae at 
St. Pererssurc.—Who owned the first vessel 
that raised the stars and stripes at St. Peters- 
burg (Russia), and who commanded her? M. 
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Anpevs’ Four Brere.-—Can any of your 
readers furnish the date of the jirst folio Bible 
published by Silas Andrus, of Hartford, Conn. ? 


(*) 





AnTE-REVOLUTIONARY Recorps oF THE O1R- 
ovuir Courts or New Yorx.—During the contro- 
versy with the settlers on the New Hampshire 
Grants, many suits in ejectment were brought 
before the Supreme Court of New York, for 
lands lying within the present State of Vermont, 
by persons claiming title under New York 
patents, four of which were tried at the Albany 
Circuit, in June, 1770, as appears in “4 Doc. 
Hist. of New York,” 8vo. edition, pp. 682, 688. 

The writer of this would be glad, for histori- 
cal purposes, to ascertain the names of the par- 
ties to the several suits, and the location of the 
lands sued for. Oan any of the readers of the 
Historical Magazine give information whether 
the files, records and docket minutes of that 
period, or either of them, are in existence? and 
if they are, where they may be found ? H. 





Tae Crpar Branon at THE Top or Buitp- 
1ncs.—In reading over the piece entitled “‘ First 
North American Coins,” in the Magazine of this 
month, the following query occurred to’ me: 

It was formerly customary, especially in the 
New England States, when, in the erection of a 
building, the highest peak of the roof had been 
reached, to attach thereto a green branch, usu- 
ally of cedar. When and where did the custom 
originate, and what was its signification? G. 


THE curious and interesting travels of the 
Marquis de Chastellux, one of Rochambeau’s 
Generals, were printed at Dublin in 1789, with 
notes by the translator, almost equal in dimen- 
sions to the text, and showing a most intimate 
acquaintance with this country, and a zealous 
interest in our Revolution. The title page de- 
scribes him as “an English gentleman,” but in 
one doubtful place he seems to speak of Scot- 
land as his native country, which is confirmed 
by his always saying Scotsman ; by his having 
often witnessed Witherspoon’s conflicts in the 
“judicatures” of thé kirk, and by his use of the 
Scotticism whole for all before a plural, Can any 
of your correspondents give the name of this 
anonymous translator ? U. X. 





Vorrame’s Wasmincroy Mepat.—The fol- 
lowing is from “ Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet” 
for July 18,1778: ‘A correspondent has fa- 


vored us with the following translation of the 
inscription upon Mr. Voltaire’s medal of our 
illustrious Commander-in-Chief : ‘ General Wash- 
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ington has reunited, by an uncommon assem- | 
blage in his character, the talents of the warrior | 


with the virtues of the philosopher.’ ” 


What is known respecting this medal ? 
W. Dz 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Wao nas Seen tus Brste?—In “* Notes and 
Queries,” 2d series, iv. 286, mention is made of a 
lot of ‘States-printed quarto Bibles,” sold by 
auction at Calcutta, bearing on the title-page the 
misprint, wigth for “with.” It is represented 
as ‘one item of a Yankee cargo.” Has any of 
the readers of the Historical Magazine such a 
Bible, and can a copy of the title-page, and a 
description of the book, be furnished ? 


OriGIn or THE Worp Sopnomore.—What is 
the origin of the word Sophomore, applied in all 
our colleges which retain the old division into 
classes, to the students of the second year? I 
do not now refer to the etymology or com- 
position of the term, which seem obvious 
enough, but to its historical origin, the his- 
tory of its use and application. I can find it 
in no English institutions, not even in those from 
which our other class-names are derived. Fresh- 
man is used both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
while the senior students are called Sophistes, 
divided into Senior and Junior, more familiarly 
called Senior Sophs., and Junior Sophs. As this 
abbreviation is also used in reference to Sopho- 
more with us, there may be some aftinity between 
the names. But I can find no instance of the 
latter form in any English book at my com- 
mand. As Harvard is the oldest of our colleges, 
and set the fashion to the rest, it seems most 
probable that she is the alma mater of this curi- 
ous appellation. It has also something of the 
quaintness which characterized the Mathers et id 
genus omne. I know not whether it is merely a 
conjecture of my own, or the dim reminiscence 
of some written statement, that the word was 
coined and first employed at Cambridge, 7. e. 
Newton, Massachusetts. I am not without fear 
that in making this suggestion, I may make my- 
self ridiculous, by asking what is known to every- 
body else, perhaps contained in some familiar 
book. But as I cannot think of searching the 
Magnalia, etc., for it, I prefer the easier and 
idler course of begging, that some Neo-canta- 
brigian will solve my doubt, and at the same 
time, if he pleases, castigate my ignorance. 


Q. U. X. 


{Our correspondent will find an account of the 
origin of this word in Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. | 

HIST. MAG. 
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A Cororep Reement.—The following adver- 
tisement appears in the ‘ Gazette of the United 
States” for April 18, 1792: “Information —A 
negro man by the name of Cato Vernon, born in 
Newport, Rhode Island, enlisted in Col. Greene’s 
Regiment of Blacks, early in the late war. He 
survived the war and settled, as supposed, in or 
near Philadelphia. If he will apply to the edi- 
tor hereof, he will be informed of something 
considerably to his advantage.” 

Where is any account of this regiment to be 
found? Who was Col. Greene, their com- 
mander ? W.D: 


PHILADELPHIA. 


[An account of Col. Christopher Greene will 
be found in “ Lossing’s Field Book,” vol. ii. p. 
88n. The black regiment distinguished itself 
greatly at Red Bank, and claimed the honor of 
having been the first to stand and repel a Brit- 
ish charge of bayonets. Some account of the 
regiment will be found in “The Colored Patriots 
of the American Revolution,” by W. C. Nell, 
Boston, 1855, p. 126.] 


Canat THROUGH Wasutneton, D. O.—“ Wash- 
ington City | Canal Lottery. | No. 15577 | This 
ticket will entitle the Possessor to such Prize as 
may | be drawn to its Number, in Lottery No. 
1, for cutting the | Canal through the City of 
Washington to the Eas- | tern-Branch Harbour. 

| Danl. Carroll of Dud.” 

This ticket is without date, but from its gene- 
ral appearance it was issued in the last century. 
When was this lottery drawn? At what period 
was the canal commenced, for which this lottery 
was created? Who was Daniel Carroll of Dud- 
dington, whose name is attached to this ticket ? 


WINGAHOCKEN. 
GERMANTOWN. 


[Danl. Carroll was a Representative in Con- 
gress from 1789 to 1791, and was that year 
appointed Commissioner for surveying the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.—Lanman, Dict. Congress.] 


REPLIES. 


Massacuvsetts Provinoz Hovse (vol. i. p. 
279).—Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham has pub- 
lished in the Boston ‘‘ Saturday Evening Gazette,” 
July 9, 1859, an article on the history of this 
ancient building at Boston. He says: “I be- 
lieve no governor resided there before General 
Gage; at least I can find no mention of such a 
fact in the old documents that | have examined.” 
What previous use was made of the building, 
Mr. B. has not ascertained. It was purchased, 
April, 1716, ‘from the heirs of Peter Ser- 
geant, Esq., a wealthy and influential citizen of 
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Boston, whe married for one wife the widow of 
Sir William Phipps, Governor of Massachusetts, 
and for another the mother of Rev. William 
Cooper. Mr. Sergeant must have built the 
house, if the date of erection which it bears 
(1679) is correct; for he purchased the estate 
from Samuel Shrimpton, October 21, 1676. 
Thomas Millard is the first recorded owner of 
the land. De.ta. 


Orrrx Inprans (vol. iii. p. 221).—A copy of 
the pamphlet to which reference is made by a 
correspondent in “ London Notes and Queries,” 
may be found in the library of Harvard College, 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, among the collec- 
tions illustrating our national history, in the 
“ American Room.” I add a fac-simile of the 
title in full, only a part of which was given in 
the query. It is as follows, viz. : 

“Some | Account | ofthe | North-America In- 
dians ; | their | Genius, Characters, Customs 
and Dispositions, | towards the French and Eng- 
lish Nations. | To which are added, | Indian 
Miscellanies, | viz.: | 1. The Speech of a Oreek 
Indian | against the immoderate Use of Spirit- 
uous Liquors; deli | vered in a National Assem- 
bly of the Creeks, upon the | breaking out of 
the late War. | 2. A Letter from Yariza, an In- 
dian | Maid of the Royal Line of the Mohawks, 
to the prin | cipal Ladies of New York. | 3. In- 
dian Songs of Peace. | 4. An American Fable. | 
Collected by a.learned and ingenious Gentleman 
in | the Province of Pensylvania. | Viri Nini- 
vite, & Regina Austri, exsurgent in juditio 
cum viris hujusgentis, & condemnabunt eos. 

Nec longum tempus, & ingens | Exiit ad 
celum, ramis felicibus, arbos. | London: | 
Printed for R. Griffiths, Bookseller, at the Dun- 
ciad, | in Pater-noster Row. [Price One Shil- 
ling.] | [1754.]” 8vo. pp. viii. 68. 

By a teference on p. 9 of Bishop White’s 
Preface to the “Collected Works of the Rev. 
Wm. Smith, D.D.,” Provost of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia (2 vols. 8vo., Philadel- 
phia, 1803), it appears that “the learned and 
ingenious Gentleman in the Province of Pen- 
sylvania,” by whom these miscellanies were col- 
lected, was the celebrated Dr. Smith. 

A commendatory notice of this pamphlet will 
also be found in the “Monthly Review” for 
April, 1754. 

In the “ Advertisement ”’ of this tract (p. iv.), 
is the following paragraph: 

“The Pieces are taken (with no Alteration 
but the polishing some of the Verses) from 
Copies printed at New York, which being a 
Place of the greatest Commerce with the Indian 
Nations, we cannot doubt of their Authenticity.” 

Query.—In what form did they first appear 
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in New York? at what date, and from what 


press ? wo. F. 
Nasuuva, N. H., July, 1859. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLA- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE (vol. iii. p. 152).— 
In the May number of the Historical Maga- 
zine, a paragraph is quoted from the “ New- 
buryport Herald,” stating that “there are at 
present three, and, so far as is known, only 
three, complete sets of the autographs of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
These belong to Rev. D. Sprague, of Albany, 
Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, and a South 
Carolina gentleman.” This is certainly incor- 
rect. Unless by ‘“‘aSouth Carolina gentleman ” 
be meant, as I suppose, Mr. I. K. Tefft, of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia (after Dr. Sprague, the oldest 
autograph collector in America), that gentle- 
man’s series, perfected many years ago, makes a 
Jourth “complete set of autographs of the 
signers.” But in addition to this, I may also 
put in my own claim to the same honor. My 
set of autographs of the signers was completed 
some six years since, although greatly improved 
since by the substitution of better specimens of 
several names, and capable of still further simi- 
lar improvement with respect to some half- 
dozen other names in the series. 

Mr. F. J. Dreer, of Philadelphia, who pur- 
chased the collection of the late Robert Gil- 
mor, Esq., of Baltimore, must also, I suppose, 
possess a full set of ‘‘ autographs of the signers.” 
If so, he is, I imagine, the only person, in addi- 
tion to those named above, who does so. 

L. J. C. 

Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Euior’s Inp1an Bree (vol. ii. pp. 277, 306, 
848, vol. iii. pp. 87, 124).—Peter Force, Esq., 
of Washington, has a copy of “Eliot’s Indian 
Bible,” edition of 1685. 


Reuieious Histortoat Soorety (vol. iii. pp. 
89, 12'7).—I was a member of the Religious His- 
torical Society of this city for a short time. The 
meetings were held at the houses of the mem- 
bers. One of the last of the society was at the 
house of the Rev. Dr. Ezra Styles Ely, in Spruce 
street. The doctor was liberal, kind, and gen- 
erous, and what was termed a whole-souled 
man. The moment the meeting was adjourned, 
a waiter appeared with refreshments. It was 
about 5 p.m. of a cold, damp, wintry day, and 
the tray with wine, cigars, apples, nuts, etc., 
was quite apropos. Only one gentleman and 
myself remained to do honor to the dessert ; and 
the doctor’s wine and cigars, and especially his 
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agreeable conversation, detained us until we 
were summoned to coffee with Mrs. Ely. 

Dr. Ely married a lady of wealth, and during 
the sessions of the General Assembly in. this 
city, entertained every day at dinner forty of the 
brethren. He required his church to pay his 
salary punctually, fearful they might, if it was 
remitted, get into bad habits, and if his succes- 
sor was poor, would have a hard time of it. His 
salary was spent in the churcli, and every poor 
woman of the congregation had a turkey or 
goose for her Christmas dinner. 

At the next meeting, the society was formally 
dissolved, and the library distributed among the 
members. So recently admitted, I declined re- 
ceiving anything ; but the doctor very facetiously 
handed me a book as a study for a young man. 
Jt turned out to be a Chinese version of a part 
of the New Testament, which I presented to the 
Rev. Dr. Schroeder, of New York, and it was 
exactly the book he wished to get to complete a 
series, H. H 


E. Piurrsus Unum (vol. iii. p. 121).—In the 
April number there is a query as to the origin 
of this national motto. 

Does it not originate with Virgil in his More- 
tum? Turn to the 102d line of this poem, 
_— you will find the following descriptive 
ines: 


‘* It manus in gyrum: paullatim —— vires 


Deperdunt proprias ; color est e pluribus unus, 
Nec totus viridis, quia lactea frusta repugnant 
Nec de lacte nitens, quia tot variatur ab herbis.” 


There may be a “salad” of states as well as 
of vegetables! B. M. 
Ba.tTimore, 1859. 


——- — 
> 


Tue New Testament (vol. iii. p. 190).—In 
part answer to the Bible query, I give the fol- 
lowing title : 

“The New Testament of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, newly translated out of the 
Original Greek, and with the former translations 
diligently compared and revised. Philadelphia: 
printed by Mathew Carey, No. 122 Market 
street, 1812.” J. 


Booxs Printep sy W. Braprorp (vol. iii. pp. 
178, 216.)—In 1694 was printed at New York, 
under the imprimatur of Mr. Clarkson, a pam- 
phlet of some fifty pages entitled ‘ Some Season- 
able Considerations for the Good People of Con- 
necticut.” The pamphlet intimates that it was 
written by one of the Oolony of Connecticut, 
doubtless Gershom Bulkeley, the author of 
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“The People’s Right to Election,” etc., printed 
at Philadelphia in 1689, which is mentioned on 
p. 178 of this volume. No copy of the “ Sea- 
sonable Considerations” is now known to exist, 
but its contents may be learned from the 
answer to it, which was ordered April 23, 1694, 
by the governor and assistants to be printed, 
and which will reappear, together with “The 
People’s Right to Election,” in the forthcoming 
volume of the “‘ Connecticut Historical Society’s 
Collections.” H. 


Obituary. 


Tue venerable Narnt. Ray Greene, son of 
Major-General Greene, of the Revolution, died, 
June 11th, at his residence, Greenesdale, Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. Greene was born at the winter encamp- 
ment of the American army, at Morristown, 
Janusry 11th, 1780, and with him pass away 
many valuable personal recollections of Wasli- 
ington and Knox, in whose families he was a 
frequent visitor when a boy. He never engaged 
in public life, though he possessed many of the 
marked qualities of his illustrious father. 

Major-General Greene left two sons and three 
daughters. The eldest son, George Washington, 
was sent to France after his father’s death, to 
be educated with G. W. Lafayette, according to 
an agreement between their fathers. This is the 
one General Washington offered to adopt and 
educate as his own child. He returned to the 
United States in 1792, and was shortly ‘after 
drowned, while on a shooting excursion, in Sa- 
vannah River. The eldest daughter was named 
after Mrs. Washington, Martha W. She was 
twice married; first to John Nightingale, of 
Providence, R. I., and next to Dr. Henry Tur- 
ner, of East Greenwich, R. I. She has been 
dead several years. One son, P. M. Nightingale, 
was ‘inarried to a daughter of Governor King, of 
New York, and four daughters by her second 
husband, still survive her. 

The second daughter, Cornelia Lott, is. still 
living, at an advanced age, though in the full 
possession of her faculties. She resides in Mis- 
sissippi, and has been twice married. Only one 
son and one daughter of her numerous family 
are alive. 

Nathaniel R. was the next child. He leaves 
two children, Nathaniel Greene, an eminent 
homeopathic physician, who lives at Newport, 
and George Washington Greene, formerly Pro- 
fessor at Brown University, and distinguished 
as a contributor to the historical and other lite- 
rature of our country. They are now the only 
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descendants of the revolutionary general who 
bear his name, Louisa Catharine, his youngest 
child, having died in 1832, without children. 


Witu1am Srwonps, one of the editors of the 
“New England Farmer,” died of consumption, 
at his residence in Winchester, Mass., on Thurs- 
day night, July 7, in the 837th year of his age. 
He was a son of Joseph Simonds of Charles- 
town, Mass., where he was born in the fall of 
1822. The deceased was formerly editor and 
proprietor of the “Saturday Rambler,” a 
weekly journal, published in Boston. He was 
also the author of the “ Aimwell Stories,” a 
series of excellent books for young people, pub- 
lished by Gould & Lincoln; and of several 
works published by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Union. 


“Art Halifax, N. 8., Rurvs Cnoate died with 
disease of the heart, July 12. He sailed for 
England on the 30th of June, but was obliged 
to leave the steamer at Halifax, being too weak 
to continue his voyage. 

“Mr. Choate was born in the town of Essex, in 
this State, Oct. 1st, 1799. He entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1815, and graduated with the 
highest honors of his class in 1819. He contin- 


ued attached to the College in the capacity of 


tutor for a year after his graduation. He then 
entered the law school at Cambridge, and after 
remaining there a few months, he went to Wash- 
ington, where he was for about a year in the 
otlice of Mr. Wirt. Returning to the North, his 
professional studies were completed in the office 
of Mr. Andrews, of Ipswich, and in that of Judge 
Cummins, of Salem. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1824, and commenced the practice of the law in 
the town of Danvers, but, in the course of two 
or three years, removed to Salem. 


was marked and his rise rapid. The oldest and 
must experienced jurists at once found a formid- 


able rival in the youthful advocate, who, to | 


thorough knowledge of the law, the most care- 
ful preparation of each particular case, and the 
most earnest devotion of himself to the cause of 
his client, added the charm of a brilliant and 
persuasive rhetoric, such as had never before 
graced the conflicts and discussions of a New 
England court of justice. Though he occupied 
a seat in the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives for one year, and, subsequently, in the 
Senate for the same period, he did not allow 
himself to be diverted from the path of profes- 
sional toil and professional success by the attrac- 
tions of politics. When, in 1832, at the earnest 
solicitation of his personal and political friends, 


he allowed himself to be put in nomination as can- | 
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moment of his admission to the bar his success 


| sitions is the structure of his periods. 
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didate for Congress, he felt that he had gained a 
position which made such a step not imprudent. 
He was elected to the House of Representatives 
and served there for a single term, with honor to 
himself and satisfaction to his constituents, but 
declined a reélection, having determined to re- 
move to Boston, as the sphere best suited to his 
powers and his aspirations. He came to Boston in 
1834, entered at once into the possession of a 
large and important business, and measured his 
powers with the leaders of the bar. For the 
next eight years his life was one of the most 
assiduous toil and the most brilliant triumphs. 
In February, 1841, he was chosen by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts a member of the Senate 
of the United States, in place of Mr. Webster, 
who had entered the Cabinet of President Har- 
rison. He remained in the Senate till March, 
1845, the close of his term, when he gladly re- 
turned to the more congenial sphere of the bar. 
He took frequent partin the discussions of the 
Senate, and made brilliant and elaborate speeches 
upon the Oregon question, the tariff, and the 
Jourts of the United States, which were pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form, From the close of 
his Senatorial term to the time of his death, he 
has resided in Boston, engaged in the most ex- 
tensive practice, and only diverted from his 
labors by the occasional preparation and delivery 
of a public address. He was, for three or four 
years, one of the Regents of the Smithsoman 
Institution. April 21, 1841, he delivered a 
eulogy on: President Harrison before the citi- 
zens of Boston, in Faneuil Hall. In December, 
1848, he gave the address on the anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims before the 
New England Society of New York. In 
August, 1853, he pronounced a eulogy upon 
Daniel Webster, before the faculty and students 
of Dartmouth College. In September, 1854, he 
gave an address at Danvers, at the dedication of 
the Peabody Institute. On July 4, 1858, he de- 
livered an oration before the Young Men’s Dem- 
ocratic Club of Boston. All the above discourses 
have been printed. To this list of occasional 
performances are to be added two addresses be- 
fore the students of the Dane Law School, at 
Cambridge, and two before the Mercantile Libra- 
ry Association of Boston. Some of his political 
speeches and one or two at least of his forensic 
arguments have appeared in print. Mr. Choate’s 
style was peculiar and characteristic; it was 
rich, vivid, and glowing, instinct with passion, 
and colored with all the hues of fancy. The 
most remarkable quality in his written compo- 
They are 
often of breathless length, containing clause 
after clause, modifying, enlarging, or limiting 
the idea; full of compact life, and tlowing from 
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a mind of the most teeming luxuriance. 
Mr. Choate’s political and literary labors were 
but tritles when compared to-the immense amount 
of his professional toils. ‘The jealousy for which 
the law is proverbial never could have been 
awakened in his case; for he was from the first 
most faithful to his austere mistress. By the 
common consent of his legal brethren, he for 
many years stood at the head of the bar in New 


England; and as an advocate, especially, per- | 
haps no man in the whole country enjoyed so | 
As a lawyer, Mr. | 


h‘gh and wide a reputation. 
Choate had what may be called an exoteric and 
esoteric fame. In his forensic performances the 
general public were most attracted by his glow- 
ing and impassioned arguments to the jury; by 


the rich fancy and quaint humor with which | 
he contrived to decorate the dryest and seem- | 


ingly the most hopeless subject: but his breth- 


ren at the bar would agree that the eloquence dis- | 
played in his addresses was but one ingredient in | 
the sum of his gifts and accpmplishments as | 
They would say of him as} 
was said of Erskine by the most discerning | 


an advocate. 


of his contemporaries, that he was above all 


things else remarkable for consummate judgment | 
and unerring tact in the management of causes. | 


Ile was at once earnest and self-possessed; every 
faculty was aroused and intent; there were no 
moments of languor, weariness, or inattention ; 
he never made a mistake himself, or overlooked 
one in an opponent; he showed the most practi- 
cal skill in the examination and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses; and by the magnetism of his 
manner engaged the sympathies of every jury. 
The powers of Mr. Choate were never seen to 
greater advantage than in the unpremeditated 
discussion of the law points that incidentally 
arise in a trial at nisi prius. The neatness of 
his statement, the grace and accuracy of his 


language, his ample command of legal illustra- | y 
| Appendix several larger sketches and docu- 
Mr. 


tion, and his persuasive rhetoric, always com- 
manded the admiration of his hearers. 
Choate’s devotion to his profession was shown 
by the fact that the ardor with which he en- 
gaged in a cause was wholly irrespective of the 
amount involved in the issue. ‘The simple rela- 
tion of counsel and client was enough to com- 
mand all his powers, all his attainments, all his 
accomplishments 
missioner, a Master in Chancery, or a referee, 
with half-a-dozen persons around him, he was 


quite as likely to make an eloquent and impas- | 


sioned harangue as in an exciting jury trial, with 
a court-house thronged with spectators.”--Boston 
Courier. 


Tue “ Alta California’? announces the death 
of Dr. Epwarp ALEXANDER TELLER, at Horni- 


But | 


In a hearing before a Com- | 





tas, California. He went to California in 1853, 
and was at two different times connected with 
the press of San Francisco, having been propri- 
etor and editor of the “ Public Ledger,” and 
afterward of the “Argus.” He was also at one 
time Superintendent of the Public Schools in 
San Francisco. He had recently gone to Horni- 
tas, where he was engaged in his profession, and 
had every prospect of succeeding well, when he 
was suddenly cut down. He has left a wife and 
several children. 

Dr. Theller was an active participant in the 
Canadian disturbances in 1837, for which he was 
arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death ; but while awaiting execution, he, wich a 
fellow prisoner, escaped from jail, and made his 
way to the United States. He was for some 
time In this city in 1841-2. He published, in 
1841, a work in two volumes, entitled: * Can- 
ada in 1837-8, showing, by Historical Facts, the 
Causes of the late attempted Revolution, and of 
its Failure; the present Condition of the Peo- 
ple, and their future Prospects, together with 
the Personal Adventures of the Author, and 
others who were connected with the Revolu- 
tion.” 


Hotes on Books. 


Orderly Book of the Northern Army, at Ticon- 
deroga and Mt. Independence, from Oct. 17. 
1776, to Jan. 8, 1777, with biographical and 
explanatory notes, and anappendiz. Albany: 
J. Munsell. 1859. 8vo. 224 pp., with por- 
trait of Gen. Gates, and a map of the country 
around the Fort.” 

Tunis is the third volume of Mr. Munsell’s histor- 

ical series, and like Wilson’s orderly book, is en- 

riched with notes on the officers named. In the 


ments are collected. In it, too, the reader will 
find an elaborate sketch by W. C. Watson, en- 
titled ‘The Fortresses of Crown Point and ‘Ti- 
cunderoga.” 

The book is beautifully printed in old style, 
and on fine, heavy paper. 

We cannot refrain from acknowledging our 
obligation to the publisher for a note befure the 
publication of the volume, in answer to a query, 
and will remark that it closes with a citation 
from our columns. 


Munsell’s Guide to the Hudson River, by Rail- 
road and Steamboat, with eight colored maps. 
Albany: Munsell & Rowland. 1859. 58 pp. 


A neat and reliable guide book. 
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Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1855-8. Selected from the Records. 
Boston: printed for the Society. 1859. 8vo. 
412 pp. 

Tuts elegantly printed volume, embracing the 

transactions of the Society for three years, pos- 

sesses unusual interest, containing as it does an 
account of the donations of the Appleton and 
the Sears fund; of the Dowse library and fund; 
of the Belknap collection of books, manuscripts, 
etc.; of the recovery and publication of the 

Bradford manuscript; of the purchase of the 

building occupied by the Society, and its prepa- 

ration for increased usefulness and activity by 
the adoption of a new charter and by-laws. 

The illustrations are remarkably fine, and 
comprise portraits of Samuel Appleton, Thomas 
Dowse, Edward Everett and the Rev. Dr. Belk- 
nap, with Washington’s portrait, by Gullager, 
never before engraved, and an engraving of the 
Washington chair presented to the Society. 

We are happy to see that it is proposed not 
only to continue the Collections, for the future, 
but to give in acondensed shape the proceedings 
- from the commencement. 

Every historical scholar must hail as the 
commencement of a new era, this new spirit in- 
fused into the oldest of our historical societies 
and the fruits which it has already borne. Val- 
uable as its collections now are, we may look 
forward to its future issues as of still higher 
value and interest. 

Besides the matters noted above, embracing 
biographical sketches of the donors, and Everett’s 
eulogy, the volume contains a memoir of Abbot 
Lawrence, by Hon. Nathan Appleton; Mr. Tu- 
dor’s Letter on the Ice Trade; a very valuable 
bibliographical account of Hutchinson’s Historical 
publications, by Charles Deane, Esq.; an account 
of the coins found on Richmond Island; on the 
Extinction of Slavery in Massachusetts, by Hon. 
Emory Washburn; Major Hughes’ account of 
the campaign under Braddock. 


Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, in New England. 
Printed by order of the General Assembly. 
Edited by John Russell Bartlett, Secretary of 
State. Vol. iv. 1707-1740. Providence: 
Knowles, Anthony & Co. 1859. 8vo. 622 pp. 

WE can scarcely say anything in commendation 

of this series, except what we have remarked of 

the last volume. The compilation and editing 
have been carefully done, and it is needless to 
say by one whose abilities fit him admirably for 
the task. ; 

The present volume embraces the proceedings 
of the General Assembly for a period of thirty- 
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three years, omitting matter of a purely private 
character, but abundantly compensating for this 
by the insertion of letters and documents merely 
referred to in the journals, but of which copies 
are in the possession of J. Carter Brown, Esq. 

Many curious traits of olden custom and habit 
appear in the pages of the volume. 


Ancient Dominions of Maine, embracing the 
earliest facts, the recent discoveries of the 
remains of aboriginal towns, the voyages, set- 
tlements, battle scenes, and incidents of In- 
dian warfare, and other incidents of history, 
together with the religious developments of 
society within the ancient Sagadahoc, Sheeps- 
cod and Pemaquid precincts and dependencies. 
By Rufus King Sewall, author of “Sketches 
of the City of St. Augustine.” Bath: E. 
Olark & Co. 1859. 8vo. 366 pp. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Sewall has here pretty thoroughly 
digested the English authorities for the history 
of this portion of Maine, and makes a useful 
volume of local history. Yet to give the com- 
plete picture of the district in the first century 
and a half needs a close examination of French 
authorities, and a fair, unprejudiced comparison 
to get at the true state of facts. 

The volume comes down to the revolutionary 
period, only, and is peculiarly valuable for its in- 
vestigations into the earlier voyages to the coast 
and first settlements by the English, and for the 
later annals. We hope to see it hereafter de- 
veloped in the portion to which we refer. 


Sketches of Moravian Life and Character, Com- 
prising a general view of the history, life, 
character, and religious and educational in- 
stitutions of the Unitas Fratrum. By James 
Henry, member of the Moravian Historical 
Society, and of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1859. 12mo. 316 pp. Plate of the 
Whitefield House. 

Tus is a very useful and well written volume, 

embodying a sketch of the Moravian church, 

somewhat vague in the earlier portions, but full 
and clear from Zinzendorf’s time. To the reader 
of Loskiel, Heckwelder, Egede, this will be an 
acceptable work, and indeed it will to all who 
take any interest in that most romantic chapter 
of our history, the Moravian missions among the 
Indians. 


The Pulpit and Rostrum. No.6. New York: 
H. H. Lloyd & Co. 

Tne present number of this vs serial con- 

tains the proceedings of the N, Y. Geographical 
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and Statistical Society on the death of Hum- 
boldt, including the remarks of Prof. Lieber, 
Hon. Geo. Bancroft, and Prof. Bache, and con- 
cluding with the address of Prof. Agassiz in Bos- 
ton. 


Ithaca as it Was, and Ithaca as it Is; with 
thoughts suggestive of the future. By H. ©, 
Goodwin. 8vo., pp. 64. Ithaca, N. Y.: An- 
drus, Gauntlett & Co. 1853. 


Tus sketch of Ithaca, and incidentally of 
Tompkins County, is from a now known pen. 
The work, of which the title is given above, is 
a brief but satisfactory summary of the history 
of Ithaca from its settlement in 1800, to the 
present time. It marks well the various impor- 
tant epochs, among others of the first printing- 
press and the newspapers, as well as the founding 
of the churches, educational establishments, 
etc.; but we call upon our local historians to 
give the history of books issued in their sections, 
especially in earlier times. Fifty years ago 
many books were published in then almost 
obscure towns in this and other States. 


Second Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Statistics to the General Assembly of Ohio for 
the fiscal year, 1858. 8vo., pp. 96. Colum- 
bus: R. Nevins, 1859. 


The New England Genealogical and Historical 
Register and Antiquarian Journal. Vol. xiii. 
No. 38. July, 1859. Boston, 8. G. Drake. 


Tue present is an excellent number of this valu- 
ble journal. Its articles are interesting, and 
more of them than usual. Under the present 
editors, it has been much improved, and deserves 
a much wider circulation among the friends of 
history. 


The Tix Trumpet, or Heads and Tails for the 
Wise and Waggish. A new American edition 
with alterations and additions. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

A BEAUTIFULLY printed volume of quaint and 

humorous sketches, alphabetically arranged. It 

will afford matter for conversation, amusement, 
or quotation, albeit there is dull chaff among 
the grain of wit and wisdom. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


Aw article in the last number but one of this 
Magazine, entitled, ‘‘ American Mound Antiqui- 
ties,” to which a place was assigned among 
the “Notes” in that number, seems to have 
given great offence in a certain quarter, as ap- 
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pears from a communication to the “N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer.” The Magazine is taken 
to task for inserting an article “‘so jejune and 
feeble, so inadequate in description, and so un- 
just and spiteful to an author [Schoolcraft], who 
has done more, agreeably to Baron Bunsen, the 
able European ethnologist, than all previous au- 
thors, to advance our knowledge on this topic, 
and of the Indian tribes in general,” etc. In- 
deed, so “ jejune and feeble” is the article thus 
admitted into the Magazine, that the writer in 
the “Courier and Enquirer” declares, in a tone 
of solemnity, that he “ doubts to what degree of 
utility this Magazine will arrive” in conse- 
quence of it. Probably he proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of ex uno disce omnes, or ex pede Herculem. 
However this may be, it may at least admit of 
a doubt, whether the numerous readers of the 
Magazine will abandon the idea of its utility, for 
‘so feeble and jejune” a reason as the one ad- 
vanced, namely, that among its ‘“‘ Notes and 
Queries ” there chances to be found a communi- 
cation that does not accord in its views of 
“Mound Antiquities” with the work of Mr. 
Schoolcraft. 

This Magazine (thanks to a discerning public), 
has acquired too good a footing to be injured in 
the estimation it has the good fortune to enjoy 
among historical students, and others, by a 
senseless squib, prompted by personal feeling; 
but at the same time we feel bound to protect 
its good name from such assaults by a candid 
examination of the cause of complaint, especially 
as the conductor of the Magazine has hitherto 
entertained a favorable opinion of Mr. School- 
craft’s labors in general. 

Let any one who feels an interest in this mat- 
ter, turn to the June number of this Magazine, 
page 185, where he will find the offending arti- 
ticle, the object of which is evidently to call at- 
tention to the investigation of Indian Mounds, 
and the collections of antiquities already ob- 
tained from them by Prof. E. H. Davis, Mr. Squier, 
and others The interesting and most valua- 
ble collection of Prof. Davis is more particularly 
described from a fear expressed by the writer 
that it is likely to be purchased and sent out of 
the country. Such appears to be the sum and 
substance of the article in question. 

But the author of the critique in the “ Courier 
and Enquirer,” in his zeal to defend the views 
of Mr. Schoolcraft, undervalues the labors of 
Prof. Davis, and declares that ‘* Mr. Schoolcraft’s 
work, which has been published by Congress, 
irrespective of party, although least favored by 
Democracy, has conclusively shown that there is 
no advanced state of arts, the remains of which 
are covered by the mounds.” This statement is 
followed by remarks calculated to discourag2 
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further investigation, as not likely to lead to any 
important discoveries. “Mr. §.,” the writer 
adds, “ has opposed these pseudo philosophers of 
American antiquities. He sees in these works 
generally the antiquarian evidences of one bar- 
barous tribe triumphing over another. Such 
have been also the views of most observers in 
the Mississippi valley. They are monuments of 
the reign of barbarism.” 

Now all this may be correct, and Mr. School- 
craft may be sustained in his views, even by 
the results of further investigations; but neither 
his authority, nor that of any other man, should 
be taken as “ conclusive” on this subject without 
the fullest and most scrutinizing examination of 
the Mounds and their contents. Nor should it, 
in our opinion, be regarded as an unpardonable 
heresy to question the views of any one, on this 
or any other subject, because he happens to have 
made a spécialité of whatever it may be. 

As between Mr. Schoolcraft and his opponents, 
it is the intention of the conductor of this Maga- 
zine to do justice to both sides, whatever his 
private opinions may be. Such we conceive to 
be the duty of a public journalist in reference to 
matters of scientific interest; and we regret 
very much that any man should consider his 
labors, however meritorious in their character, 
as settling forever, by authority, important 


questions on which additional light may be here- 
after thrown, and new hypotheses raised. 


Tue battle fought at Hubbardston, Vt., on the 
7th of July, 1777, was celebrated at Hubbards- 
ton on the 7th July. on the occasion of the com- 
pletion of the monument recently erected on 
the battle-field. In the morning a procession 
was formed and escorted to the monument, 
where a historical sketch of the battle was-given 
by Henry Clark of Poultney, and an address de- 
livered by the Hon. D. E. Nicholson of Willing- 
ford. 

The battle which this celebration commemo- 
rated was fought by a party of 800 Americans, 
under Col. Seth Warner, and a detachment of 
British, numbering nearly 2,000. The Ameri- 
cans were forced ultimately to retreat, with a 
loss of 340 men, among whom was Col. Hale, 
who was taken prisoner. The British loss was 
over 300. The monument erected on the 
ground is of marble, and 21 feet high. 

One of the inscriptions upon the monument 
contains a remarkable error, if it is correctly 
transcribed in “The Rutland Herald.” It 
asserts that the battle of Hubbardston was “ the 
only battle fought in Vermont during the 
Revolution.” The Vermonter must have a very 
poor memory who has forgotten the much im- 
portant battle of Bennington, which was fought 
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only about a month later in the same year, viz: 
Aug. 17, 1777.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Lossing, in his ** Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” says, “This battle was fought within the 
town of Hoosick, and five or six miles from 
Bennington ;” and the inscription on the monu- 
ment is correct. Hoosick being in Rensselear 


County, N. Y. 


Tue enactment of the last Legislature of 
Vermont, authorizing towns to publish their 
own histories, has given no slight impetus to 
historic investigation in that State. Several 
of the leading towns have already taken 
action in the premises. Bennington, the 
oldest town in the State, finds its competent 
historian in Gov, Hall. Hon. D. P. Thomp- 
son, author of “Green Mountain Boys,” etc., 
is to write the history of Montpelier, and 
Rey. Pliny H. White that of Coventry. <A his- 
tory of Middlebury by Hon. Samuel Swift, is 
nearly if not quite, ready for the press. Brat- 
tleborough has commissioned Hon. Frederick 
Holbrook, Hon. Samuel Clark, and J. D. Bradley, 
Esq., to collect the historical materials, and 
Weathersfield has appointed a committee for 
the same purpose. Swanton and St. Albans 
have taken steps in the same direction, but to 
what extent has not yet been made public. We 
hope these good examples will have many imi- 
tators. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Canada says: “Since 
the question of holding an international celebra- 
tion at the mouth of the Niagara River has been 
started, a large amount of correspondence has 
originated, and some interesting relics of the 
locality have been brought to light. What- 
ever may be the result of the controversy 
now going on, regarding the propriety of hold- 
ing said celebration, the exhibition of authentic 
records of the period cannot fail of being accept- 
able to all.” 


James Riker, Jr., Esq., of Harlem, N. Y., is 
engaged in preparing the history of that place. 
Mr. Riker has given evidence in his “* Annals of 
Newtown,” of ability to do well, whatever he 
undertakes. 


Tue Massachusetts Historical Society have 
another volume of Proceedings in press. 


Any of our readers who may have a copy of 
the Polyglott Bible, 12mo., published in New 
York by Peaslee, in 1835, would confer a favor 
by lending it to us for a few days. Should it 
not be convenient to lend it, a copy of the Title 
page, with a mem. of the matter between that 
and the text will answer. 





